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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the [mmediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of, CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
phe Serene Highness the Duke of: TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal PROFESSOR MACFARREN. Mus. D. Cantab. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at ST. JAM ES’S HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, 
the lst JULY, commencing at Eight o’clock. 

Conductor Mr, Walter Macfarren, 

Admission, One Shilling ; Tickets, 2s. 6d., and 5s., to be obtained at the 
Jastitution, and at St. James’s Hall. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcapEMy oF Mosic, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
\J Foreign Music Importers, .and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire. —84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 8084, Oxford-street, London, Ww. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 

gery for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
rset Street, Portman-square, W 





0 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
alao Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leiceater-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 


HE CHANGED IDOL,” 
Price 3s, Compass D to G. 


E. C. Booszy, Little Argyle-street, London, W. 





New Song. By G. NEWCOMBE. 


—— 





Important to Music Classes, &c. 


T= NATIONAL RUDIMENTS OF MUSIO, by Question 
and Answer. By Dr. JOHN D’ESTE. 


Price, Three-Halfpence, or 10s. per 100. 
Bartix1, Saymoun, & Co., 40, Poland Street, Oxford Circus. 





Now Ready, in Crown 8vo., Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
TM AND TUNE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: a 
New Method of Teaching Vocal Music. By JOHN HULLAH. 


London : Loncmans & Co. 
Just Published. Price 3s. ; Post-free for 18 stamps. 





“T° GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from “Moses im Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 


“For the first time we observe here a change in the otegted nd postey, in 
with the major mode superseding the minor in the last 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, — 





ROYAL 


ITALIAN OPERA. 





WAGNER’S 


“LOHEN GRIN.” 
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THE FAVOURITE AIRS 


ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE 


BY 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, 


IN TWO BOOKS, 


With ad lib. Accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and 
Violoncello. 


SOLOS: .. + «e+ ae: 
DUETS .. ee ‘ 
ACCOMPANIMEN'TS 


5s. EACH BOOK. 
6s. EAOH BOOK, 
ls. EACH, 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


And can be had of all Musicsellers in the United “am 
and the Colonies, 
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~LAMBORN COCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


JULY, 1875. 


Prize for First-Class Pianoforte 
Students. 


The First Volume (Octavo size) of the late 


W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


Price in Paper Cover, 6s. nett, in Cloth Boards, 8s. nett. 


PROCESSIONAL MARCH, 


Composed expressly for the Installation of 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


AS GRAND MASTER OF THE FREEMASONS OF ENGLAND, 
At the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, APRIL 28th, by Sir 


MICHAEL COSTA. Arranged for the Pianoforte and also for the 
Organ by the Composer. Sent post free for 18 stamps each. 


NEW SONG AND DUET. 
BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


Song—* Revival” , . : ‘ ‘ 4s, 
Duet—*‘ Sweet is the Wandering Breeze” . 3s. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
BY J. L. HATTON. 


FOUR TWO-PART SONCS, 
FOR FEMALE VOICES. ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS. 


No. 1. In April . ‘ , . 3s. 


2. Past ; ‘ : : F 8s. 
8. The Water Lily . ‘ ‘ ‘ 3s. 
4. Come, Sister Elves . ‘ 8s. 


TWO TRIOS, 
FOR FEMALE VOICES. WORDS BY 
BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 
. 1, Where are the Angels, Mother ? 
2. Youth, Joy, and Hope é : 


LAMBORN COCK, 
68, NEW BOND STREET, 
(CORNKRR OF BROOK STREET), LONDON, 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas, 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
beiug placed diagonally. It has a full ro tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The P ranges from 50 to 75 guineas, 


In all these instruments the touch 
perfect. 


facile and crisp, and the repetition 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grand Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut; with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cnamer’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with the “articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness, Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is geuerally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamaa & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co's 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Porpre, Edinburgh, and 
J. Mourn Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Caamzn, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CaamBR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and OO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CQ. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SIREET, CITY. 
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HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, Second (Popular) Edition. By CHARLES 
LUNN. Price One Shilling. 

«Mr. Luann thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

«The work is admirably written.”— Cambridge Express, 

“Very interesting to the medical profession, while every teacher of singing 
should carefully study it.... If Mr. Lunn be right, some of the most popular 
teachers are wreng, and his arguments are sufficiently weighty to call forth 
their careful consideration.”—The Doctor. 

“Among thorough musical reformers few are better entitled to a hearing than 
Mr, Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr, Lunn is evidently, though a determined reformer, no fanatic, and no 
mere advertising adventurer. He thoroughly believes in the truth of all he 
writes, and decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends. Neither is the work a 
mere copy of former productions: but on the contrary, it shows an originality of 
thought and a novelty of ideas which entitle it, at least, to thoughtful con- 
sideration. In support of his theory he brings forward a mass of evidence.... .. 
and a quantity of hard logic, and generally argues out the entire question 
in a thoroughly exhaustive manner.”—Figaro. 


Bariurerg, Trnpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 


and all Booksellers. 





Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s. ; 
Postage 1d. 


ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. 


By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 


4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CROYDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


HAREWOOD HOUSE, HIGH STREET. 


Director. osc ccessscs . J. RHODES. 


Assisted by eminent Professors, 


HE Course of Instruction will consist of Lessons on the 
Pianoforte, Organ, Singing, Class Singing, Harmony, and Lectures on 
Musical Composers and their works. 
There are Three Sections of Students—lst Division, or advanced; 2nd 
Division, Moderately Advanced ; and 8rd Division, Elementary. 
The year will be divided into three terms, the Easter Term commencing 
April 22nd, and closing July 29th. 
The Pupils’ Concerts will take place at the end of each term. 
The Competition for the Gold and Silver Medals, to be given at Christmas, 
will commence at the beginning of the Easter term; the highest marks being 
given to the most industrious pupils. 


For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the Director, Mr. Jonny 
Ruopas, Harewood House, 105, High Street, Croydon. 





HIS NEW COMPOSER (G. J. RUBINI) will find many 
admirers in England if the few pieces of dance music already published by 
Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co. be a fair specimen of his style of writing. His 
dance music has rapidly grown into favour on the Continent. They are all 
elegantly Illustrated.—Norwich Mercury. 


= ban Cueto _ te. “ Bonne Nuit Waltz. 4s. 
es Filles d’ Albion tz. . Figaro Quadrille (sur | i 
L’Oncle Sam Polka, 38. rier) 4s. i 


Post free at half price in stamps,—6, New Burlington-street, 


NAZARETH (C. GOUNOD).—This impressive theme, always 


80 well received in public, is now arranged for the Pian 
WEST, 4s,, post free for 24 stamps, — a eS 8. 


Lendon: Ronzrt Cocxs and Co., New Burlington-street. 


ON’T FORGET ME. A new and very sweet 
DY rixsbt Haunts the memory, CGungeay © to D. sory ey y's 





LONDON ; 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Street. 





CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 
(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 


TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 68. each. 


CRAMER’S 


CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 45. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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B ita BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOFORTES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE HIGHEST MEDAL and GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 
Paris, 1874. 

LA MEDAILLE d’HONNEDUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 

LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 





rOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION 


PIANOS. 
Patented 1862, 1868, and 1871, in 
GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, 
PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, AND 
AUSTRIA, AMERICA. 





Gp tSenes L. BAUER’S Organ-voiced 
English HARMONIUMS 
On THE TureEz YEARS System. 


QOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tHe Turee Years System. 

“This most ingenious and 

Sir Junius Beyepicr. valuable invention, cannot fail to 





meet with success.” 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On tue Toreze Years System. 


Sypwsy Surra. { “The touch is absolute per- 
fection.” 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT “PERFECT CHECK RE- 
PEATER ACTION.” Pianofortes of every 
description, manufactured expressly for 
India and extreme Climates. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOS (6 feet in 
length), with Patent Perfect Check Re- 
peater Action, and complete Metal Frame. 
Price 90 Guineas. é 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On THe Tree Years System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Dlustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the 
London Press and Musical Profession, forwarded Post Free upon 
application. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUrFACTORIES : 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 

















THE 


MOST POPULAR COMPOSITIONS 


VIANESI, GUGLIELMO, BADIER, 
SCHIRA, MARRAS, &c, 


ALBO, 


THE FAMOUS CLASSIC COLLECTION 


GEMME D’ANTICHITA, 





Lists Gratis. 





C. LONSDALE, 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


“THE OPERA BOX; 


A COLLECTION OF OPERATIC MELODIES, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
SELECTED, ARRANGED, AND FINGERED BY 


MICHAEL WATSON. 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA, 
NORMA. 

IL DON GIOVANNI. 
L’ELISIR D’AMORE. 
LES HUGUENOTS. 

I PURITANI. . 

DER FREISCHUTZ. 

» 10. FRA DIAVOLO. 

» ll. IL TROVATORE. 

» 12. LA TRAVIATA. 

, 13. IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
, 14. DON PASQUALE. 

» 15. MASANTELLO. 

;, 16. LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. 
» 17. MARTHA 

» 18. I LOMBARDI. 

» 19, RIGOLETTO. 

, 20, ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
» 21. ERNANI. 


,, 22. ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 

» 23. BEATRICE DI TENDA. 

, 24 LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 

» 25. OBERON. 

» 26. ZAMPA. 

» 27. IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 

,» 28. GUILLAUME TELL. 

., 29. LA FAVORITA. 

» 30. LA JUIVE. 

» 31. LA SIRENE. 

» 32. SEMIRAMIDE. 

» 33. CROWN DIAMONDS. 

, 34 LA VIE POUR LE CZAR. 

» 35. LA CENERENTOLA. 

» 36. LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
Sexo, 2s. 6d. Eacu; Dust, 8s. 


WILLEY & CO., 52, Gt, Marlborough Street, W. 
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ART FOUNDATIONS. 


Caos. 

It is told of Cuvier the naturalist, when once visiting 
some Parisian lexicographers employed in compiling a 
dictionary, that he took exception to a definition which 
the collected wisdom before him had agreed upon as 
perfect. The word defined was “ Crab;”’ and, with 
pardonable vanity,—for with Nature’s usual paradox, 
the greater the error the more satisfied and contented 
the committer, the opinion of Cuvier was asked. 
« Excellent,” said Cuvier, ‘‘ with three exceptions, ex- 
cellent. The ‘crab’ is not a ‘fish;’ it is not ‘red;’ 
nor does it ‘ walk backwards.’’’ And so in song. It 
is proclaimed by our advanced thinkers that Music is a 
language ; that it is universal ; that it is understood of 
allmen. But all these propositions are false: Music is 
nota language; it is not universal ; and it is not under- 
stood. On the contrary, it has never been understood by 
any one. What then is a language? A language is 
either the arbitrary acceptance on the part of two or more 
persons of some appeal tothe eye or the ear as typical 
of a certain thing other than itself, or it is the natural 
recognition of some sound or action which observation 
and experience teach to be naturally the outcome of a 
certain state of consciousness common to both or all: 
The first applies to man alone, the second to him and to 
the inferior animals. Then as regards the universality 
of music. Consider the storms we have in the pro- 
fession ; look at the diversities of opinion. Indeed the 
very first step towards attaining universality is scarcely 
ever admitted; this step being the recognition of the 
helpful force of friendly difference in thought. Musi- 
cians should court difference, not smother it; they 
should invite sceptics, not crush them, For it may be 
accepted without cavil that all pursuits that have a 
foundation in feeling are inclined to produce dimness 
in the perceptive faculty. In stern adherence to the 
known psychological law feeling blinds perception, and 
80 requires refining by opposition; however we differ 
we should not quarrel. Then as regards Music being 
understood. Is there a man now living, or was there 
ever a man who lived, who could tell the affinity be- 
tween inorganic form and the natural construction of 
man? Has any one ever attempted to show an 
affinity, or to prove that no affinity exists? But 
assuming a known aflinity (musicians generally 
assume this unknown to themselves), is there any 
one who can tell how such affinity affects the con- 
sciousness, and how such affinity is reacted upon, 
and the laws of it modified, by the principle of 
retentiveness and the principle of conception—both 
found to exist in the human mind? Has any one 
ever attempted to define in any given piece of music, 
the relative credit due from each to the other between 
man and outside nature? These questions not only 
not having been answered, but not so much as ever hav- 
ing been thought of, we may be excused from following 





the fashion, and may claim the privilege of using reason 
and proclaiming research. Those of us who consider 
that Music is only for a time stagnating in infancy 
until some great mind shall arise, opening to our view a 
prospect of which the best of us has not so much 
as even dreamed, must, while recognising our own 
littleness and incapacity, feel at the same time hopeful 
and happy. The change may not be in our time,—we 
have little hope of that,—nor yet in the time of our 
children, but we know it will be; but those who, on the 
contrary, consider the finality of excellence in deed as 
reached, and the depths of Nature as already sounded, 
can at best be but careless and indifferent; and if 
other than thus, must be disappointed and desponding : 
they must see, or at least some of them must see, that 
the only future of Art is its convertibility into hard 
cash ; and in such aspect it can only be regarded as a 
means of tricking the public out of money—a state 
which would effectually preclude any man of moral feel- 
ings allowing his children to enter the profession. It is 
usually proclaimed by musicians that Music, such as 
we have it, is a modern Art.* Granted. But that fact 
affords the greater reason for supposing it is only in its 
childhood now, and that the best of us know scarce 
little about it. 

If, then, we want to progress, we must first eliminate 
all irritability of feeling; we must meet with calmness 
the most opposing thoughts, giving those who differ 
credit for rising above all personal interests and all 
party views. And, indeed, those who float with the 
stream, who have, so to speak, vested interests in set 
received habits of action and accepted modes of 
thought, can well afford to let reformers speak, know- 
ing full well that the world is not so entirely wise that 
it can-be changed and converted at will, and that 
history shows the utility of special lives have some- 
times been completely lost to mankind by people not 
having the honesty to refrain from condemning what 
they had not the ability to understand. Commercial 
interests do not enter philosophic research; it is one 
thing to affect the pocket, another thing the brain ; 
but this, however, is true: ‘*He in whose mind tlie 
obligation of using his reason is absent, is of necessity 
a fool. He in whose mind the highest motive in action 
is a selfish one, is of necessity a knave; he in whose 
mind the obligation of habitually using his reason is 
always present, is of necessity a wise man.” This 
premised we may divide musicians into two kinds, 
which two kinds must hold endless war until one or 
other be vanquished. ‘These are Realists and Arti- 





* “The first application of harmony to regular compositions 


was effected by Hucbald, who died in the year 932, Nu 
indication of the existence of any pieces at all resembling our own 
is found earlier than those of Adam de la Hale, who was born 
a.p. 1240. While previously to the latter part of the sixteenth 
century no attempt had been made to write really independent 
accompaniments for instruments.”—Extracted from an Essay 
entitled “Music in Play and Music in Earnest,” by Orlando 
Steed: well worthy of careful reading. 
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ficialists ; if the latter be right, we of the former sort 
are wrong, differing on first premises; for we put 
Music in the highest order of things; we consider it as 
the using of an existing fact originated by Nature’s 
God, and dimly discerned by us; while they of the other 
school of thought, consider Music as the sole demon- 
stration of themselves by means of a fabricated 
contrivance : one kind believe in perfect, the other in 
equal temperament. If music be another aspect of 
‘‘Nabob sauce,” then are our efforts vain; but if, on 
the contrary, it be as we consider it, then is it a thing 
worthy of every energy for its discovery and every 
effort for its defence. But let us look around. We 
see numerous young persons with cases of music in 
hand traversing at all daily hours our streets ; we find 
in each large town capacious shops erected in the 
interests of commerce for the distribution of what 
directly or indirectly pertains to music and to its 
votaries ; we find in the smallest town an accepted repre- 
sentative, and in our large towns many accepted repre- 
sentatives of the various aspects of musical art. Let 
each of these who may read these words ask himself, and 
without pause give answer, ‘‘ What have I done to 
forward my profession ? On my death-bed can I leave 
the world knowing I leave it wiser?’ Or is it that we 
only make music a means of livelihood, using what is 
accepted as perfect, fearing to change in action and in 
thought, for fear our children should be pauperised ? 
These are important questions. 

We may lay it down as a cause, and indeed the chief 
cause, of stagnation and apathy, that no singer has had 
the knowledge, and no other class of musician the dis- 
cernment to proclaim the fact that the beautifullest 
utterance of human thought and feeling, aided by the 
strength of grandest association with the best invented 
and carefullest used instruments, is the highest state of 
musical application possible to man. This is only 
another way of saying what before was said, that Music 
is a branch of Song, not Song a branch of Music. This 
separates us into two fundamental divisions, meeting 
in quite rudimentary base: Language is inorganic form, 
and Music is inorganic form, but the first is dependent 
upon a foundation of difference, the second upon a 
foundation of likeness ; and in highest art we have to 
consider how these two forces differ, how they coalesce, 
and where and how far each can take upon itself the 
function of the other and the form of it. We find 
herein some subtle metaphysical laws; then leaving 
these awhile we first consider the chaos existing in 
absolute music. 


Cuartes Lunn. 





THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 


The Jubilee Singers have returned to England 
according to their promise, and held tbeir first concert, 


or Service of Song, in Exeter Hall on June 1st. There 
was a large audience, and the party were well received. 





The following is extracted from a printed statement 
circulated in the Hall :— 


The Jubilee Singers are students from Fisk University, gne of 
the seven chartered Institutions planted and fostered by the 
American Missionary Association for the Christian education of 
the five millions of coloured people set free by the war. It was 
when the very existence of Fisk University was in peril, for the 
lack of funds to purchase a suitable site and erect permanent 
buildings, that the Jubilee Singers set out from Nashville to raiso 
money for this purpose. They returned to Nashville in the 
summer of 1874, having given two seasons of concerts in the 
United States and one in Great Britain, and bringing back with 
them as substantial evidence of the hearty, helpful welcome they 
everywhere received, over £18,000. With it a valuable site of 
twenty-five acres has been purchased, and on this a fine structure 
called Jubilee Hall has been erected, and will be ready for 
occupancy at the beginning of the school year in October next, 
But additional funds are now imperatively required to furnish 
Jubilee Hall, and more fully equip the University in other 
respects. In their efforts to raise these the Singers have re-visited 
Great Britain. They gratefully remember the generous welcome 
they received on their first visit, and the hearty invitations, often 
repeated, to come again. They hope to be able, now, to meet at 
least some of the applications for concerts that it was impossible for 
them to fill before. While five of the old singers have felt obliged , 
for varying personal reasons to retire, these vacancies have been 
happily filled, and the company has suffered no loss of strength 
or distinctive character. They expect to give better concerts than 
ever before. Prof. White returns with the Singers, rendering such 
assistance as his impaired health, broken by his arduous labours 
in 1873-4, will permit, while he assigns to the competent care of 
Prof. Seward the general duties of musical director. The Singers 
fully appreciate the fact that their past success has been largely 
due to the voluntary, earnest, and sympathising help of ministers, 
editors, and other leading men, both in public and private life. 
They solicit correspondence with any who may beable and glad to 
assist them similarly hereafter. 


It is not clear from the above statement how much of 
the £18,000 was made in this country, but whatever the 
sum, we think it might have contented the Jubilee 
Singers for a longer time than they have been absent. 
They come now, however, as artists, and they expect to 
give better concerts than ever before; and on artistic 
grounds they should be received. Their former appear- 
ances were interesting, as they made known in this 
country some of their characteristic music and executed it 
naturally and unconventionally. But the quaint “slave” 
melodies were not the attraction to the public at large, 
and art has little sympathy with popular “nigger” 
ditties, whether sung by “ blacked” minstrels or 
“students from Fisk University.” If they appeal, 
however, to the religious public,—to whom “ Distance” 
always “lends enchantment to the view,” it is more 
than possible that money mueh needed in squalid 
English homes may swell the funds “ imperatively 
required to furnish Jubilee Hall.” We shall be glad to 
know that the University is thoroughly equipped in 
all respects, and that the Jubilee Singers with their 
Professors are wending their way back to their studies 
at home. 





Mr. Irving announced on June 29, that after Shakespeare's 
“* Macbeth,” it was intended to bring out Tennyson’s “ ae 
Mary,” and that Miss Bateman and hi would sustain 
chief characters. 
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THE CHARITY CHILDREN AT ST. PAUL'S. 


The annual gathering of the Charity Children of 
London in St. Paul’s Cathedral has not lost its charm 
for the immense congregation which filled the Cathedral 
proved that the public interest in the anniversary is as 
great as ever. The seats for the children, erected by 
Mr. Arthur Billing under the dome, do not now rise so 
high as in former years, and this year there were present 
only 2500 instead of the 5000 or 6000 we used to see 
there. But the living picture of young fresh faces, the 
diversity of colours if not of costume, and the blending 
of children’s voices in songs of praise, were in no degree 
less pleasant than of old. All were perfectly under the 
control of the choir-master Mr. Winn. 

The schools represented were those of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, Norton Folgate, Bridges, Candlewick, and 
Dowgate Wards, Farringdon Within, St. Leonard, 
Cripplegate Without (Lady Holle’s School,) Coleman- 
Street, St. Andrew, St. George, Raine’s Charity, Tower 
Ward, Billingsgate Ward, Joye’s School, St. Michael 
(Bethnal-green,) St. Bartholomew-the-Great, St. John 
(Wapping,) St. Olave, St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields, Bermondsey, St. George (Hanover Square,) 
St. Sepulchre Ladies’ Charity, St. Alphage, Lambeth, 
Vintry and Castle Baynard Wards; St. Saviour, 
Broad-street, St. Pancras, Finsbury, and St. Bride. 
The girls of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, in pale blue and 
white, and with caps like those worn by French peasant 
children, looked far more attractive than many of their 
sex and age in a very different sphere of life. It has 
long been the custem to dress these children in an anti- 
quated costume, and with severe simplicity. This rule 
has been departed from by the authorities of St. Olave’s, 
Bishopsgate, and St. Sepulchre with success. The 
little girls of St. Sepulchre’s wore sailor hats, with dark 
blue ribbons, which pleasantly relieved the monotony of 
caps on either side of them. 

There was a full service, the Psalms, the “* Te Deum” 
and “ Jubilate” (Goss,) and the “ Coronation Anthem ” 
before the Prayer for the Queen, being sung by the 
Cathedral choir and the children. Dr. Stainer and Mr. 
Cooper presided at the organ, and the sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Hereford from the 11th verse 
of the 84th Psalm, “Come, ye children, hearken unto 
me, and I will teach you the fear of the Lord.” The 
Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs were present. 








THE NEW NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
MUSIC. 


The Prince of Wales held a conference on Tuesday, June 15, at 
Marlborough House, for the purpose of promoting the establish- 
ment of Free Scholarships, in the National Training School for 
_ now erecting close to the Royal Albert Hall, at Kensington 

ore. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., the Prince Christian, and the 
Duke of Teck were present. Invitations to attend the conference 
Were sent to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the 
Bishop of London; to representatives of the Corporation of the 
City of London : the Lord Mayor, Aldermen Sir B. Philips, Sir F. 
Truscott, Finnis, Cotton, M.P.; Sheriffs Ellis, Shaw; Councillors 
Taylor, Isaacs, Bath, Linlott, Bedford, Wood, Fry, the Recorder, 
and Town Clerk; as representing the City Companies: the 
Masters and Prime-Wardens of Goldsmiths, Fishmongers, 

pers, Spectacle Makers, Vintners, Clothworkers, Coachmakers, 
Grocers, Haberdashers, Mercers, Merchant Tailors, Salters, 





Stationers, Weavers, Leathersellers, Turners, Saddlers, Coopers, 
Curriers, Carpenters, and Ironmongers; the Governor and 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, and the Chairman and 
Deputy-Chairman of the School Board; the Head Masters of the 
Merchant Taylors’, St. Paul’s, Christ’s Hospital, and City of 
London Schools; Mr. 8S. Morley, M.P., Mr. W. B. Waterlow, Sir 
John Bennett, Mr. C. Morley, Messrs. Hutt, Baring, Rothschild, 
Heath, and Goschen; the Parliamentary representatives of the 
home counties, the City, and metropolitan boroughs were also 
invited ; and as representing the Council of the Royal Albert Hall, 
the Earl of Rosse, Major Donnelly, R.E., Warren De la Rue, Lyon 
Playfair, M.P., E. Thomas, Dr. Mouat, Dyer Edwards, H. C. 
Rothery, Lord Faversham, Sir Thomas Biddulph, Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, Mr. Wentworth Cole. Localities which have appointed 
committees to endow scholarships, viz.: Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, &c., were also represented; the Council of the 
Society of Arts; the Society of Arts Musical Committee. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen interested in the subject, 
Duke of Richmond, Duke of Westminster, Marquis of Landsdowne, 
Marquis of Ripon, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl Granville, Sir Titus 
Salt, Sir William Armstrong, Viscount Sandon, Sir Francis 
Sandford, Major Carpenter, J. Morant, L. 8. Benson, were unable 
to be present. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales commenced by saying: 
In opening the proceedings of to-day I shall have but few words 
to say, but I must express my gratitude for so large an attend- 
ance on the present occasion, which looks well for the object we 
have in view, namely, to do all we can to further the musical 
education of this country, and to render it really a great national 
undertaking. I will now call on my brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
to move the first resolution. 

The Duke of Edinburgh spoke as follows: In introducing the 
first resolution, which has been placed in my hands, I shall ask 
you to listen in the first place to a few words bearing on the 
history of this movement, and for that purpose I shall have to go 
back some years, as far back, indeed, as 1854, when the Royal 
Academy of Music first made an application to the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851 to lend room upon their estate for 
a building in which the Academy could carry on its labours. 
These negotiations were not successful, and matters remained in 
abeyance until the year 1865, when the Society of Arts appointed 
a Committee composed of sixteen gentlemen to consider and 
report upon the state of the musica! education of the country. Of 
that council the Prince of Wales consented to act as chairman. 
The committee met several times and made two reports, which 
have been published by the Society of Arts. They state, first, 
That having considered carefully all the methods employed in the 
management of musical academies in Paris, Munich, Milan, Berlin, 
Brussels, Liége, and other places, and after having received a 
great deal of information from the principal musical men of the 
country, they considered the principal point established was the 
necessity of instituting free scholarships to be competed for openly, 
in order that the best musical talent of the country might have 
an opportunity of obtaining education free, especially in those 
cases where they were unable to provide it for themselves. Those 
negotiations continued until they were interrupted by the death of 
Sir George Clerk, and were not renewed until the year 1872, when 
I myself joined the committee, and negotiations were re-opened 
with the Royal Academy with a view to their coming down, as was 
originally intended, to the estate at South Kensington. However, 
after Lord Dudley, the president of the Royal Academy, and the 
other members, had been to view the ground at the Albert Hall, a 
gommunication was received from Sir Sterndale Bennett, principal 
of the Royal Academy, stating that they preferred remaining in 
their present premises at Tenterden Street. As it was thus found 
that there was no possibility of union between the institution 
which the Society of Arts desired to establish and the Royal 
Academy of Music, the society turned their attention to the 
establishment of a new institution on the principle I have already 
explained—that of free scholarships. It is with the view of pro- 
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moting that object that the present meeting has been convened by 
the Prince, but in the meantime something has been done—the 
pulse has been felt, if I may say so, of very many towns in England 
and with very fair promise of success. It only remains now that 
London should do her part, and I hope by the end of this year we 
may be able to open this new institution with every promise of 
success. The foundation-stone of the building was laid in 1878, 
at which time a most liberal member of the Council, Mr. Freake, 
offered to build the premises entirely at his own risk; and with 
regard to that I think my brother has a communication to make 
to you. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales then read a letter from 
Mr. Freake, stating that although it was his original intention to 
have given the use of the building for a training school for a 
period of five years, he now had the pleasure of requesting the 
acceptance of it as a free gift for the cultivation and development 
of the art of music, in which both His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh were known to feel so much 
interest, as had also been the case with their illustrious father, 
the late Prince Consort, whose name would always be remembered 
with gratitude for the powerful influence he had exercised on the 
intellectual advancement of the country, and to whose efforts might 
be traced in a great measure the important place which music 
pow held in the estimation of all classes. He had also much 
pleasure in presenting a Scholarship to the school in the name of 
Mrs. Freake. 

The Duke of Edinburgh continued: I think that with the 
encouragement that has been given by this letter, we may consider 
at any rate that this meeting has already borne excellent fruits. 
As I mentioned before, it has been convened to interest the City 
of London and the Metropolitan district in the organisation of 
scholarships to enable the schools to start with a reasonable 
anticipation of success. It will have ample accommodation for 300 
students, and that number we hope at all times to see studying 
there. At the present moment, independently of those which 
have been announced within the last few days, there will, I think, 
be at least fifty more, and that will enable the school to be opened at 
the end of the year with a fair chance of success. It only remains 
for other scholarships to be founded, in order that we may engage 
a permanent staff of the most able professors, and that the scheme 
may be carried out in the best{manner. I have now simply to 
move the first resolution: ‘‘ That it is desirable that a general 
committee should be formed to establish free Musical scholarships 
in the City of London and the Metropolitan district. That the 
following be requested to act upon the committee—namely, the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and the 
Corporation and City companies, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Deans of St. Paul’s and Westminster, 
the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, the 
Chairman of Lloyds, the Head Masters of the City Grammar 
Schools, and the merchants, &c., present, with power to add to 
their number, and that the Lord Mayor be requested to arrange 
that such committee do meet at the Guildhall or the Mansion 
House.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury seconded the resolution. He 
felt some slight difficulty in the matter, not knowing much of 
music. But perhaps he was as much entitled as any one to support 
it, for, being entrusted with an important position in the Church 
of England, he could not but recognise how important it was for 
the religious progress of the country that the science of music 
should be properly cultivated. The same truth was impressed 
upon him by the interest which he took in the general education of 
the country, both officially and personally. The progress which had 
been made during the last few years on this matter was certainly 
surprising, but still greater efforts were required, and perhaps he 
might venture to suggest that there was a source from which some 
assistance might be looked for in this and other great educational 
movements in the country. There had been a commission of 
inquiry into the funds at the command of the universities, and 
as these universities had the power of conferring degrees in music, 





and were intended to assist in the promotion of musical Science, 
if there were to be, as some people thought, a redistribution of 
these funds it would be only right that some portion should be 
directed towards the great object in aid of which this meeting was 
convened. Although, as he had said, he was not able to speak 
with much knowledge on this subject, still he felt connected with 
it in a peculiar way, because, in common with the universities, 
from the office he held he had the power of conferring the degree of 
Doctor of Music. He had been sometimes rather puzzled to know 
how to exercise his power in this matter ; but he had always received 
the greatest assistance and co-operation from those at the head of 
the profession, in order that a proper selection might be made of 
candidates for such an honour. He trusted that this meeting, at 
which they had just heard announced so munificent a donation on 
the part of Mr. Freake, would bear good fruit, and that the progress 
made in musical education in past years would be but the begin- 
ning of far greater progress in years to come. 

After the representatives of several of the City companies had 
expressed the intention of the bodies whom they represented to 
found musical scholarships, the motion was put and carried 
unanimously. 

The Lord Mayor stated that it would give him great pleasure to 
convene a meeting in the Mansion House at an early date, to 
consider this important subject. He hoped to have the oo. 
operation of the secretary of the Society of Arts. He proposed 
a cordial vote of thanks to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
for holding the conference, as well as to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh for the clear and able manner in which he had 
stated the objects of the meeting. Although not much acquainted 
with music himself, he felt that if this school were properly and 
liberally supported it would raise up in this country that which 
would tend to the happiness of almost every family in it. 

The Archbishop of York, in seconding the resolution, said the 
English Royal Family had always shown a desire to promote the 
development of the arts, including that of music. There was no 
doubt the position it held in the education of the country had 
been in the past somewhat of a disgrace, because, although there 
was & Faculty of Music in the Universities, it was, as it were, 
thrust into a corner, and its existence was merely nominal. 
Now, however, music was coming forward in the Metropolis, and, 
he was sure the new school would be amply endowed, and his 
Royal Highness, would be able to look back with great satisfaction 
as having been the means of placing one of the noblest of the arts 
in its true position. 

The resolution having been carried by acclamation,—His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said he thought the initiative in this matter was really 
due to his brother the Duke of Edinburgh, whe had taken great 
interest in music since his childhood. On the whole they had 
reason to congratulate themselves on the success of the meeting, 
and he was glad to have the opportunity of returning his thanks to 
the Lord Mayor and to all the gentlemen representing the great 
City companies for their co-operation on this occasion, feeling 
that the meeting would be the commencement of what he trusted 
would be a great success. In conclusion, he wished to move 4 
resolution conveying a vote of thanks to Mr. Freake for the 
handsome and liberal manner in which he had so kindly behaved 
in giving the building for the National School of Music. He was 
anxious that they should on that occasion record a unanimous 
vote of thanks to him for his great liberality, and for the interest 
he had taken in the welfare of that which they had so much at 
heart. , 

The Duke of Edinburgh briefly seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, and the proceedings terminated. 





With reference to the above report of the ‘ conference,” it has 
been stated that Mr. Le Neve Foster, the Secretary of the Society 
of Arts, had to recall some invitations he had given to “ the 
Press’ on the odd ground that experienced Reporters are not 
admitted into the Royal Palaces. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Book of Litanies, Metrical and Prose, with an Evening 
Service and Accompanying Music. Arranged under 
the Musical Editorship of W. 8. Hoyts, Organist 
and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, London. Rivingtons: London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. 1875. 


It has been a common boast of the Roman Church, 
that wherever any of its members might travel the 
essential service of that church—whether ornate or 
simple—would be heard performed in the same lan- 
guage—that the rites of religion were available 
wherever a priest could be found. The Established 
Church of England forty years ago had also a service, 
which, simple as it was, had the merit of something like 
wiformity, and of always being recognizable, whether 
in out-of-the-way districts of the United Kingdom, or 
inremote colonies. This isso no longer, for the manner 
of performing the service now varies from the extreme 
of simplicity to that of ornate decoration ; and it often 
requires some consideration to enable a nervous 
Protestant to assure himself that he has not strayed 
from England to Babylon. 

And as in using the Prayer-book the manner has 
been changed, so the matter has been also added to, 
sometimes with Episcopal sanction, more often by the 
proprio motu of an enthusiastic incumbent, so that in 
some cases the difficulty is almost experienced which 
the compilers of the Book of Common Prayer strived to 
remedy—that ‘‘ there is more business to find out what 
should be read than to read it when found out.” The 
“Anthems, Responds, and Invitatories,” which they 
cut out, now form in many places an essential part of 
the daily service ; and especially ‘ litanies,” for which 
there seems little warrant in the Church of England, 
are introduced on every possible occasion. It would 
seem that the “‘ shortness and the plainness ” enjoined 
by the Prayer-book and the prohibition of “ vain 
repetition ” by a higher Authority are alike ignored. 

The advanced schools of ‘ ritualists,” however, ignore 
the directions for a simple use, and the well-got up book 
before us is intended to supply a want, and to furnish 
litanies for ordinary and special occasions: It contains 
twenty metrical litanies and thirteen in prose ; thirty- 
three in all. Of these three are for Advent, two of the 
Ascension, two of the Blessed Sacrament, two for the 
Church, two for a Happy Death, two of the Holy Angels, 
four of the Holy Ghost, three of the Passion, three of 
Penitence, two of the Resurrection, one for Rogation 
Days, two for Saints’ Days. The others are—a Litany 
many calamity, of the Holy Childhood, of the Holy 
Child Jesus, of the Holy Name of Jesus, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. If the reason for their existence and use 
beadmitted, the collection of these litanies will certainly 
serve its purpose admirably. Most of them, however, 
We think too long; but this depends much on the 





training of those whouse them. The musical arrange- 
ment is generally excellent ; a modern dress rendering 
more acceptable old devotional forms. The tunes in 
the metrical litanies are well chosen, and although the 
church musician might take exception here and there, 
the canons prescribed by good taste, by devotional 
feeling, and by the exigencies of congregational worship 
are very rarely violated. Possibly the most striking 
of tlhe metrical litanies is the first for Advent, com- 
posed by Dr. Gauntlett. At the end of the book is a 
short Evening Service, ‘taken from the Bible and 
Prayer-book,” which might often be useful, and needs 
only familiarity to make it loved. The book is not a 
collection of curiosities, but one to be used; and if 
not exhaustive it provides sufficiently for the wants of 
those churches where a high ritual prevails, It is 
exceedingly well printed. 








The Old Showman, and the Old London Fairs. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “ Half-hours with the 
Early Explorers.” London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1875. 


Mr. Frost has produced a most interesting work, 
whether to those who remember something of the now 
extinct institutions which in their day furnished no 
inconsiderable part of the amusements of all classes, 
or the younger part of the present generation who 
know little of them but from books or from hearsay, 
To the latter the London and suburban fairs are com- 
monly viewed as periodical gatherings for the purpose 
of rioting and debauchery, which in many instances 
had become public nuisances, and whose suppression 
by the law had been too long deferred. But the time 
was when they played no inconsiderable part in the 
education of the people; and furnished to the lower 
classes at least almost the only means they had of 
becoming acquainted with the drama, and with the 
curiosities of other climes which are now accessible to 
all in our museums and zoological gardens. Though 
holidays for the working classes were few, the fair was 
the only holiday attraction to the masses, before rail- 
ways and steamboats enabled them to seck a purer 
and more wholesome relaxation. Travelling was re- 
stricted and expensive, and even the use of the Silent 
Highway to Greenwich or the coach to Croydon at 
fair-time could not be attained without considerable 
self-denial in saving towards the periodical holiday ex- 
penditure. Books, too—especially books containing 
useful information—were scarce and dear; and it is 
not be wondered at that the tastes of the people were 
somewhat low and gross as compared with the present 
day, but rather that they possessed as much enlighten- 
ment and manliness as they really did. And the amuse- 
ment of the fair was cheap to all, to many of its 
visitors gratuitous; often, indeed, the best of the 
entertainment was outside the show and was given for 


nothing. Cheapness was essential when the oe 
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description of the result of a journeyman carpenter’s 
labour— 
‘* Bread and cheese all the week, 
Sheep’s-head on Sunday: 
Half-a-crown on Saturday night, 
The Devil a farthing on Monday,” 


—gave hardly an exaggerated idea of the condition of the 
whole artisan class. Fairs were patronised by those 
of much higher rank in society ; and City tradesmen 
took their families to Bartlemy Fair, as it came round: 
other occasional treats being a Sunday visit to the Gun 
Tavern at Pimlico or the Flora Gardens at Bayswater, 
and a more rare indulgence to the two-shilling gallery 
of Covent Garden or Drury Lane to see Kemble or Kean, 
Siddons or O'Neil, Stephens or Foote, Incledon or 
Braham. 

We do not think Mr. Frost’s volume by any means 
exhaustive, but he has collected much concerning fairs 
and show-frequenters: a random extract or two may 
suffice to send our readers to the book itself. The 
influence of the Church on social life in the middle ages 
is well known; and our most celebrated London fair 
owes its existence to the first Prior of St. Bartholomew's, 
whose gorgeous tomb still exists in the most interesting 
church of the old monastery in Smithfield. Concern- 
ing Bartholomew or Bartlemy Fair Mr. Frost tells us 
that— 

the original charter was granted by Henry I. in 1133 to Prior, 
Rayer, by whom the monastery of St. Bartholomew was founded. 
Rayer whose name was Latiniged into Raherus, and has been 
Anglicised by modern writers into Rahere, was originally the 
King’s jester, and a great favourite of his royal master, who, on 
his becoming an Augustine monk, and founding the priory of St. 
Bartholomew, rewarded him with the grant of the rents and tolls 
arising out of the fair for the benefit of the brotherhood. The 
prior was so zealous for the good of the monastery that, perhaps 
also because he retained a hankering after the business of his 
former profession, he is said to have annually gone into the fair, 
and exhibited his skill as a juggler, giving the largesses which he 
received from the spectators to the treasury of the convent.” 


We turn over a few pages, and our attention is 
arrested by Evelyn’s description of an itinerant fire- 
eater, the type of the scientific Monsieur Chabert of forty 
years back, and of the fierce pseudo-Indian of the 
present day who feeds on the ‘‘ devouring element” to 
the delight and awe of the children and their nurses who 
in summer crowd the beach of our watering-places :— 


‘I took leave of my Lady Sunderland, who was going to Paris 
to my lord, now ambassador there. She made me stay dinner at 
Leicester House, and afterwards sent for Richardson, the famous 
fire-eater. He devoured brimstone on glowing coals before us, 
chewing and swallowing them; he melted a beer-glass and eat it 
quite up; then, taking a live coal on his tongue, he put on it a 
raw oyster, the coal was blown on with bellows till it flamed and 
sparkled in his mouth, and so remained till the oyster gaped and 
was quite boiled. Then he melted pitch and wax with sulphur, 
which he drank down as it flamed; I saw it flaming in his mouth 
a good while; he also took up a thick piece of iron, such as laun. 
dresses use to put in their smoothing-boxes, when it was fiery hot, 
held it between his teeth, then in his hands and threw it about 
like a stone; but this I observed he cared not to do very long; 
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iron with his mouth from between his feet without touching th, 
pot or ground with his hands; with divers other Prodigions 
feats.” 


Mr. Frost gives an account of O’Brien the Irish 
Giant, who was nearly nine feet high—a statemen; 
which admits of verification, as his skeleton is preserved 
in the Museum of the College of Surgeons. Our typo 
modern giants—“ Captain” Bates and Miss Swan—ayy 
very little more than seven feet in height. It may he 
claimed for O’Brien that he was both the most success. 
ful showman and the most permanent exhibition of the 
kind. 


“It was in this year [1779] that the famous Irish giant, Patrick 
O’Brien, first exhibited himself at Bartholomew Fair, being then 
nineteen years of age, and over eight feet high. His name was 
Cotter, that of O’Brien being assumed when he began to exhibit 
himself, to accord with the representation that he was a descendant 
of the ancient royal race of Munster. His parents, who were both 
of middle height only, apprenticed him to a bricklayer; but, at 
the age of eighteen, his extraordinary stature attracted the atten. 
tion of a showman, by whom he was induced to sign an agreement 
to exhibit himself in England for three years,-receiving a yearly 
salary of fifty pounds. Soon after reaching England, however, on 
his refusing his assent to a proposed cession of his person to 
another showman, his exhibitor caused him to be arrested at 
Bristol for a fictitious debt, and to be lodged in the city gaol, 
Obtaining his release, and the annulment of the contract, by 
the interposition of a benevolent inhabitant of Bristol, he pro- 
ceeded to London, and exhibited himself on his own account in 
Bartholomew Fair, realising thirty pounds by the experiment in 
three days. He exhibited in this fair four or five successive years, 
but, as he made money, he changed the scene of his ‘ receptions,” 
as they would now be called, to public halls in the metropolis, and 
the assembly-rooms of provincial hotels. He attained the height 
of eight feet seven inches, and was proportionately stout, but far 
from symmetrical; and so deficient in stamina that the effort to 
maintain an upright attitude while exhibiting himself was painful 
to him.” 


When O’Brien exhibited himself for the last time, in 
1804, he adduced some curious historical and ethno- 
logical facts, doubtless with the object of attracting the 
literary and scientific world as well as the ignobile vulgus. 
It is somewhat strange that of all the nine-foot lineal 
descendants of Brien-Boru only one has made himself 
a name, and he the last of his race—the end of a long 
line of long kings. 

“«* Just arrived in town, and to be seen in a commodious room, 
at No. 11, Haymarket, nearly opposite the Opera House, the cele- 
brated Irish Giant, Mr. O’Brien, of the Kingdom of Ireland, 
indisputably the tallest man ever shown; is a lineal descendant 
of the old puissant king, Brien Boreau, and has, in person and 
appearance, all the similitudes of that great and grand potentate. 
It is remarkable of this family, that, however various the revolt- 
tions in point of fortune and alliance, the lineal descendants 
thereof have been favoured by Providence with the original siz 
and stature, which have been so peculiar to their family. The 
gentleman alluded to measures nearly nine feet high. Admittance 
one shilling.’” 

It is not surprising that with such an advertisement 
the money came in rapidly. Unlike most of his class 
O’Brien contrived to retain what he had got, and ended 
his days in comfort. The poor bricklayer had turned 
Nature’s gifts to account, and had benefited many pér- 





then he stood on a small pot, and, bending his body, took a glowing 


sons during his career. He was doubtless more useful 
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to society at large, than his fictitious ancestor, the 
original Brien-Boru. 

«Q’Brien had now realised a considerable fortune, and he resolved 
toretire from the public gaze. Having purchased an old mansion 
near Epping, and on the borders of the forest, he took up his 
gbode there, keeping @ carriage and pair of horses, and living 
quietly and unostentatiously the brief remainder of his life. He 
died in 1806, in his forty-seventh year, when his servants made 
use of his fame and his wardrobe for their emolument, dressing a 
wax figure in his clothes, and exhibiting it at rooms in the Hay- 
market, the Strand, and other parts of the metropolis,” 

Wombwell’s menagerie, as will be expected, often 
figures in this volume. It existed for nearly fifty years, 
its founder being originally a cobbler in Monmouth (now 
Dudley) Street, Seven Dials. At its sale in 1872, a 
portion of it realized over three thousand pounds. 
There is a good story of Wombwell’s ready wit in 
opposing his rival Atkins. Wombwell’s menagerie was 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, when Atkins announced that 
his would be the only wild beast show at Bartholomew 
Fair. By forced marches Wombwell got to Smithfield 
in time, but killed his elephant in the effort. Atkins 
thought to take advantage of this, and placarded his 
show with “The only uve Elephant in the Fair!” 
The other immediately announced “‘ The only DEAD 
Elephant in the Fair,” and as the live one was no 
novelty and could be seen at any time, and a dead 
elephant was a phenomenon not likely to recur, 
Wombwell’s show was crammed by the deserters from 
Atkins, 

Wombwell’s brass band, and their portentous cos- 
tume were always a great attraction. They were 
numerous, and played well; their music generally 
consisting of popular English glees. There was won- 
derful drummer who played a wonderful drum with 
most telling gesticulation. 


In our remarks at the beginning of this paper we 
showed that the Old Fairs and the Old Showmen 
supplied a want. In the last paragraph of his book 
Mr. Frost tells how the want has ceased :— 


“Fairs are becoming extinct, because, with the progress of the 
nation, they have ceased to possess any value in its social economy, 
either as marts of trade or as a means of popular amusement. All 
the large towns now possess music-halls, and many of them have 
a theatre; the most populous have two or three. The circuses of 
Newsome and Hengler are located for three months at a time in 
permanent buildings in the larger towns, and the travelling circuses 
Visit in turn every town in the kingdom. Bristol and Manchester 
have Zoological Gardens, and Brighton has its interesting 
Aquarium. The railways connect all the smaller towns, and most 
of the villages, with the larger ones, in which amusements may be 
found superior to any ever presented by the old showmen. What 
need, then, of fairs and shows ?: The nation has outgrown them, 
and fairs are as dead as the generations which they have delighted, 


a the last showman will soon be as great a curiosity as the 
io,” 








Mr. Turle, the esteemed organist of Westminster Abbey has 

“ permitted by the Dean and Chapter to retire from active 
utes, and a —_ deputy will be appointed, paid from the 
‘apitular funds. It is a graceful tribute to one of the oldest and 
most valuable officers of the church, 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The sixth concert of this famous Society—celebrated 
throughout Europe for more than threescore years, 
took place on June 7, with the following program : 


Festival Overture in D—Benedict. 
Fantaisie, Wolfram’s ‘‘Oh! du mein holder Abendstern” 
(** Tannhduser.”) Mr, Santley—Wagner. 
Aria, ‘‘ Pur dicesti.” Mdlle. Thekla Friedliinder—Lotti. 
Mr. Alfred Jaell 


Concerto for Pianoforte (Op. 185) in C Minor. 
—J. Raff. 

Eroica Symphony (No. 3)—Beethoven, 

Song, ‘‘ Ye twice ten hundred deities.” 


Lieder { 


Mr, Santley—Purcell, 
(a) ‘* Wiegenlied "—Brahms. 
(b) “ Volklied "—Hiller. 
Madlle. Thekla Friedlander. 
Overture, *‘ Der Freischiitz *—Weber. 

Thankful for small mercies, we rejoice at having one 
song by an English musician, who seems to have been 
discovered when a companion picture was wanted for 
that of Sir Sterndale Bennett. We need not say that 
Mr. Santley sang it to perfection. The audience were 
however better pleased with the excerpt from ‘ Tann- 
hauser,” as different as possible in style and equally 
well sung. Mdlle. Friedlander acquitted herself very 
well. Benedict’s Festival overture has received some 
revision from the composer since it was performed at 
Liverpool in 1849: it has had a longer life than most 
occasional pieces, and will last even yet. At the other 
extremity of the program the Freischiitz overture— 
never to be heard too often, was hardly heard at all ; 
it played the people out. Beethoven’s symphony was 
carefully played, and listened to with great attention : 
a little more dash would have been an improvement. 
Raff's concerto, with its lovely phrases and fresh and 
surprising modulation, was capitally rendered by Mr. 
Jaell, well supported by the band. The great pianist 
was enthusiastically applauded. Altogether the concert 
was exceedingly satisfactory, and this was evidently 
felt by the audience. Mr, Cusins conducted with his 
usual ability. 

The seventh concert of the season came off on June 21, 
with the following most interesting program : 

Overture, ‘‘ Die Braut von Messina "Schumann. 
Song, ‘ Qui la voce” (** Puritani”) Malle. Varesi—Bellini. 
Concerto in G, for Pianoforte—~Beethoven. 
Sig. Lodovico Breitner. 
Selection from the Music to Shakespeare's “ Tempest.” 
Arthur 8, Sullivan, 

(a) Introduction, The Storm. 

(b) Prelude to 8rd Act. 

(c) Banquet Dance, Melodrame, 

d) Prelude to 5th Act. 

te) Dance of Nymphs and Reapers, 

(f) Overture to 4th Act. 
Italian Symphony—Mendelssohn. 
Song, ‘‘ Ombrosa leggiera ” (** Dinorah "’)—Meyerbeer, 
Solos for Pianoforte.—Chopin. 

Pianoforte, Sig. Lodovico Breitner, 

Overture, '* Tannhduser "~Wagner. 

The appearance of Malle. Varesi before the critical 
Philharmonic audience, with two of the most hackneyed 
opera songs to be found in any singer's limited reper- 
tory was a phenomenon. Perhaps the lady made ita 
condition that if the directors wanted her, they must 
allow her to sing what she thought she could do best ; 
and as the experiment was eminently successful no just 
complaint can be made of its being tried. But it is not 
the kind of fare most affected at these concerts, and 
Mdlle. Varesi achieved no small triumph in carrying 
away purist sympathies by her a 
nN 
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rendering of the familiar pieces. She proved herself a 
true artist—equally in her broad conception, and in 
the technical excellence of detail. The audience were 
carried to the extreme of enthusiasm. Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan’s * Zempest’’ music showed beauties of no 
common order ; its illustrative powers away from the 
drama found recognition in the general acquaintance 
with the subject. The excerpts were capitally played. 
Signor Lodovico Breitner is an excellent musician and 
pianist: but he will hardly rank for some time with 
those who have played before the public during the last 
four or five years. His mechanism at present seems 
better than his style ; fortunately there is a prospect of 
plenty of time for the improvement of the latter. No 
program of any pretensions is now complete without 
Wagner's name: this time the ** Tannhduser ” overture 
was the last piece. The “ Bride of Messina” overture, 
with which the concert opened, and the Italian Sym- 
phony of Mendelssohn, were played, as they always 
are, by Mr. Cusins’ band to perfection. 

At the next and final concert on July 5 will be per- 
formed an ‘ Idyll” in memory of Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett, composed by Professor Macfarren. 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The fourth concert of the series took place in St. 
James’s Hall on the afternoon of June 5, under the 
direction of Dr. Wylde and Mr. Ganz. The orchestral 
piéce de resistance was Beethoven's Eroica Symphony, 
which was performed by the old Society two days after- 
wards. The overtures to Weber's “ Huryanthe,” and 
Auber's ‘‘ Gustavus,” the concerto of Mendelssohn in 
D minor, and the instrumental solos, Lulli’s Allemande, 
Scarlatti’s Sonata in A, a movement from Herr Jules 
de Swert’s second violoncello concerto, and Servais’s 
Lestocq Fantasia. Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, al- 
though not yet as popular as that in C minor, is quite 
as rich in those strongly contrasted instrumental effects 
which characterised nearly all the works written in the 
second phase of the great symphonist’s career, and in 
variety of rhythm is not surpassed by any in the set. 
The performance of the Eroica Symphony was on 
the whole a satisfactory rendering ; the audience, how- 
ever, were cold. Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D minor 
was magnificently played by Sig. Rendano—perhaps the 
finest interpreter of the Concerto since the death of its 
composer. Sig. Rendano’s performance showed his 
command of the cantabile, a style which has lately been 
rather dropped in favour of tours de foree. He was 
enthusiastically applauded. Herr Jules de Swert 
(solo violoncellist to the Emperor of Germany) was 
warmly applauded for his solo. Miss Alice Fairman 
and Signor Gustave Garcia sang well, and were well 
received, 

The last concert was given on June 19 at St. James’s 
Hall, before a brilliant audience. Dr. Wylde conducted 
Mendelssohn's ‘“‘ Reformation” symphony, which went 
with much spirit. The Overture to “ Der Freischiitz,” 
which began the matinée, was encored. M. Jaell took 
his leave of London with Brahms's concerto in D minor. 
His solos were Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp, his own 
Serenade in D flat, and his Transcript of the Pilgrims’ 
Prayer, from ‘ Tannhiuser.” Gounod’s Entr’acte 
from ‘La Colombe,” and his “ Funeral March of a 
Marionette,” were well played, Mr. Santley was 





—. 
encored in the song from ‘‘ Tannhduser,” * Oh dy mein 
holder Abendstern,” and in Hatton’s “To Anthea” 
During the season just completed, a number of impor. 
tant works have been excellently interpreted, and the 
plan of giving the concerts in the day time hg; 
enabled a number of country and suburban visitors to 
enjoy the performances, while the band has been of g 
finer quality than would have been possible had the 
concerts been given on opera nights. The symphonie; 
have been conducted by Dr. Wylde, the remainder o 
the music being placed under the able direction of 
Mr. Ganz, who is equally at home as conductor o 
pianist. 

The concerts will be resumed after Laster ney 
year, 








THE MUSICAL UNION, 


The fifth Matinée of the Musical Union was on June 
7, when M. Jaell made his first appearance for the 
season. ‘The following was the program :— 

Quartet, G minor (Op. 25). For pianoforte, violin, viola, ani 
violoncello—Brahms. 

Quartet, No. 5, E flat (Op. 44)—Mendelssohn. 

Trio (Op. 1), No. 3, C minor—Beethoven. 

Romanza, A major—Schumann. 

Valse Melancolique, A minor—Chopin. 

Scherzoso, B flaa—Schumann. 

The executants were—first violin, Sig. Guido Papini; seconi 
violin, M. Wiener; viola, Herr Bernhardt; violoncello, M. Las. 
serre; pianist, M. Alfred Jaell. 

The playing was magnificent, a foregone conclusion 
with such artists. To the three pianoforte solos M. 
Jaell added, by request, his own piece in D flat, “Les 
Carillons.” The enjoyment of the matinée was sadly 
lessened by the noise made by workmen employed on 
an adjacent building. f 

The sixth Matinee was held on June 15, with the 
following program :— 

Grand Trio, in B flat, (Op. 52)—Rubinstein. 

Quartet, in C, No. 9, (Op. 59)—Beethoven. 

Grand Quintet, in E flat (Op. 44)—Schumann. 

Pianoforte Solos :—Poéme d’Amour, in B—Henselt.—Thime et 
Etude, A minor—Thalberg. 

The executants were the same as at the previous 
matinée. Rubinstein’s trio could not possibly have 
gone better ; indeed, the same remark will apply to all 
the concerted music. M. Jaell evoked much applause 
by his solos, and, at the earnest desire of several mell- 
bers, played his Transcription of the Pilgrims’ Prayer 
from ‘‘ Tannhduser.” 


The seventh Matinée took place on June 22. ‘The 
principal pieces were Mozart’s Quartet in G Minor, 
Schumann’s Violin Quartet, Op. 41, and _Mendels- 
sohn’s Pianoforte Trio in C Minor. The pianist was 
again M. Duvernoy, whose success was as great as 02 
the previous occasion. 


The Director’s Grand Matinée (June 29) takes place 
as we go to press. The program contains the Allegro, 
Adagio, Minuet, and Finale of Beethoven’s Septet ; the 
Grand Septet in D minor, of Hummel ; also Solos for 
violoncello, violin, and pianoforte, by M. Lasserte, 
Sig. Papini, and Mdme. M. Réemaury. 

Professor Ella may be congratulated on one of the 
most attractive and successful seasons since the first 
institution of the Musical Union. May future season 
be as agreeable and as numerous ! 
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THE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 


This Society, of which His Grace the Duke of 
peaufort, K.G., has consented to be president, gave 
their first concert on June 25 at the Beethoven Rooms. 
This is a very excellent society, and will tend very 
materially to advance legitimate art. Of the concert 
ye can only say that a great deal of good and ambitious 
English music—vocal and instrumental—was capitally 
interpreted by English artists. Somehow or other 
these artists have contrived to get taught, and the 
influence of such societies is likely to do more for 
English art than the establishment of a monster con- 
grvatoire, however aristocratic and ‘ornamental ” 
its patronage and staff. 








CONCERTS. 


—_. 


By command of the Queen a State concert was given 
at Buckingham Palace on June 23. 
the music was as follows :— 

Overture, “‘ Chevy Chase ” se ie - 
Madrigal (by the Chorus), ‘‘ Down in a flowery 


The program of 


G. A. Macfarren. 


yale” ee oe ee : Festa. 
Duo, “La ci darem * (Don Giovanni).. - Mozart. 
Mdlle. Zare Thalberg and Signor Rota. 
Avia, “ Arabia, cara Arabia ” (Oberon) - Weber. 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. 
Madrigal, ‘‘ Angiol che vesti” (Romeo e Giu- 
lietta).. ‘is ee ee ni .. Gounod. 
Mdme. Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
Aria, “ Placidé notte,” (Il Talismano) Balfe. 
Malle. Titiens. 
Aria, “ Cujus Animam,” (Stabat Mater) 
Signor Nicolini. 
Aria, “Or son sola,” (Fra Diavolo) .. 
Mdlle. Zare Thalberg. 
March and Chorus, (Tannhiiuser) ‘ 
Brindisi, ‘Il segreto,” (Lucretia Borgia) 
Malle. Anna de Beloceca. 
Romanza, “ A tanto amor,” (La Favorita) 
Signor Rota. 
Duetto, “‘ Giorno d’orrore,” (Semiramide) .. Rossini. 
Mesdames Titiens and Trebelli-Bettini. 
Shadow Song, ‘‘ Ombra leggiera” (Dinorah) .. Meyerbeer. 
Mdme. Adelina Patti. 
Duetto, “* Si, la stanchezza ” (Il Trovatore) Verdi. 
Madlle. Anna de Belocca and Signor Nicolini. 
Terzetto, Le faccio un inchino” (Il Matri- 
monio Segreto) ¢o ee ‘a -. Cimarosa. 
Mesdames Adelina Patti, Zare Thalberg, and Trebelli-Bettini. 
God Save the Queen. 
Conductor—Mr. W. G. Cusins. 
The band and chorus, consisting of upwards of 160 
performers, were selected from the Italian Operas, the 
Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic Societies, together 
with Her Majesty’s private band. The concert was 
numerously attended. 


Mr. Sydney Smith gave a Pianoforte Recital on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 2, at St. George’s Hall, 
assisted by Mdme. Patey and Mr. Vernon Rigby, Miss 
Minnie Simons, an amateur pupil of Mr. Sydney Smith, 
and Mr. J. Zerbini as accompanist. The program 
included Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D minor, Op. 40, 
the orchestral parts arranged for a second piano, capi- 
tally played by Mr. Smith and Miss Minnie Simons ; 
Mianoforte Solos—(a.) Fantasia on airs from “ Don 
Giovanni,” (b.) * Undine ” characteristic piece, (Sydney 
Smith), first time of performance, by the composer ; 
Wedding March and Fairy Revels, from Mendelssohn's 
music to Shakespeare’s ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


Rossini. 
-. Auber. 


R. Wagner. 
Donizetti. 


Donizetti. 


| arranged for the pianoforte by Liszt, Mr. Sydney 

Smith; Pianoforte Solos—(a.) Fairy Whispers, Noc- 
turne, ().) L’Ange du Foyer, Melodie, (c.) Danse 
Napolitaine, Morceau de Concert, Sydney Smith, (by 
request) by the composer; Pianoforte Solos—(a.) Noc- 
turne in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2, (b.) Valse in A flat, Op. 
42, Chopin, Mr. Sydney Smith; Polacca Brillante —Op. 
72, (two pianos) Weber and Liszt, Mr. Sydney Smith 
and Miss Minnie Simons. Mdme. Patey sang the air 
‘Nel lasciarte,” Cimarosa; Song—‘ Ever present, ever 
blessing,’ Sir Michael Costa; and Ballad—‘‘ Come to 
me, O ye children,” T. Anderton; and to Mr. Vernon 
Rigby was allotted the Madrigal— Spring reclineth 
among her flowers,” Gounod; Songs—(a.) ‘‘Through 
the night,” Schubert; (b.) “Soul of my soul,” Schu- 
mann. The two arrangements by Liszt of Mendelssohn 
and Weber are instances of what development a great 
executant can give to a great master’s ideas. They 
are not examples for imitation; but they must be 
admired when played as Mr. Smith played them. The 
work has been done in no spirit of irreverence, and it 
is a liberty which one less than the Abbé would not 
and should not take. Very few composers for the 
pianoforte have done so much in his peculiar walk as Mr. 
Sydney Smith, and his popularity has been equal to his 
merits: as a successful teacher he is unsurpassed. The 
enthusiastic applause which he received from the audi- 
ence gave a practical illustration of the estimation in 
which he is held. 


Miss Clara Gottschalk gave a pianoforte recital on 
June 7 in St. George’s Hall. The program contained 
eight of the most pleasing solos for the pianoforte of 
Mr. L. M. Gottschalk’s, and one of his brilliant ar- 
rangements for four hands. The ‘“ Rayons d’Azur,” 
and ‘*Les Naiades” were charmingly played. The 
artists who assisted at the recital were M. Lichtle, a 
performer on the French horn of ability; Signor 
Valentine Fabrini, a good tenor; and Miss Jose 
Sherrington. Mr. H. Parker was the accompanist. 


Mr. Henry Leslie gave a concert with his “ choir” in 
St. James’s Hall on June 11. The selection of music 
was of the usual kind, and the execution of its wonted 
excellence. Mr. Sims Reeves was present, and sang 
‘‘Deeper and deeper still” in his best style. Mr. 
Santley and Miss Eva Leslie were also announced, but 
the young lady was too hoarse to appear. Mr. Santley 
had three songs, and sang also in response to an encore 
the “‘ Vicar of Bray.” This concert is the fourth and 
last of the regular season. Mr. Leslie announces an 
extra concert on 6th July, at which Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda, Mr. Charles Hallé, and Mr. Sims Reeves will 
appear, and the choir will sing Wesley's motet, ‘In 
exitu Israel,’ and Mendelssohn’s “Judge me, O 
God.” 


Mr. A. Collard gave his annual concert—a special 
delight for flute-players—on June 12 at St. George's 
Hall. He was assisted by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss M. Duval, Mr. V. Rigby, Mr. Wadmore. A new 
flute concert was played by Mr. Collard, the orchestral 
parts being played on the pianoforte by the composer, 
Mr. J. F. Barnett. Messrs. H. R. Bird and Lindsay 
Sloper (pianoforte), M. Jaquinot (violin), and Mr. 
Rudersdorff (violoncello) also assisted. 


Mr. Kuhe’s annual grand concert was given at the 
Floral Hall on June 14, and attracted a most brilliant 





audience. The principal artists of the Royal Italian 
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Opera Company assisted, and not the smallest attrac- 
tion was the excellent pianoforte playing of Mr. Kuhe 
himself, although it occupied but a very small portion 
of the program. 


Signor Arditi, after his brilliant Continental tour, 
gave his annual grand morning concert on June 14 
at St. George’s Hall. Amongst the artists were 
Mdme. Trebelli, Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. Singelli, Mdlle. 
Carnielli, Mdlle. Pernini, Mdlle. Bunsen, Miss J. 
Sherrington, and Miss Alice Fairman; M. Capoul, 
Signor Brignoli, Signor Campobello, Mr. Santley, and 
M. De Soria; the instrumentalists were M. Papini, 
violin; M. Paque, violoncello, and Signor Martucci, 
at the pianoforte. The,concert was most interesting 
and successful. ' 


Mr. Charles Halle, at his recital on June 15, was 
deprived of the aid of Mdme. Neruda, owing to sudden 
indisposition. Herr Straus took her place. The last 
of these recitals came off on June 25. 


The Amateur Musical Union gave a Concert at 
Willis’s Rooms on June 16, in aid of the Hospital for 
Jncurables. An interesting selection from Schumann’s 
‘* aust,” and Weber’s Jubilee Cantata were. well 
given. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blagrove gave their annual 
matinee of concertina and pianoforte music in the 
Langham Hall, Great Portland Street, on June 17. 
There were some capital duets for the above instru- 
ments by the benefiviaire, and several arrangements for 
four concertinas and piano; these gave great pleasure 
to the audience. The opening piece. was a duet— 
Chopin’s Polonaise in C major, the concluding one a 
duet on Welsh airs, both played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Blagrove on the concertina and pianoforte. Miss Alice 
Fairman and Mrs. Bernard Lane were the vocalists. 


Mr. Arthur Wilford gave an evening concert on June 
17, at eight o'clock, assisted by Mdlle. Thekla Fried- 
lander, Mdme. Augusta Roche, Herr Franke (violin), 
(concertmeister, Dresden,) and Herr Schuberth (violon- 
cello). The program included Clara Schumann’s Trio, 
Op. 17, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello ; songs 
by Mdlle. Friedlinder; Pianoforte Solo, Sonata, Op. 
78, Mr. A. Wilford, Beethoven ; Violin Solos by Herr 
Franke ; Songs by Mdme. A. Roche; a Violoncello 
Solo, ‘‘ Einsamkeit,” (MSS.,) composed and played by 
Herr Schuberth, etc., ete. It was a very enjoyable 
concert. 

Mr. F’. H. Cowen gave a successful morning concert 
on June 19 at Dudley House. Some of the best artists 
of Her Majesty’s Opera assisted, and the program 
contained several compositions by Mr. Cowen. We 
anticipate a fine position for this clever young 
musician. 

Mr. Aptommas has been giving a very interesting 
series of six harp concerts at St. George’s Hall, on 
May 29 and following Saturdays at three o’clock. Mr. 
Aptommas has been assisted by many first-rate artists, 
vocal and instrumental, and his audiences have been 
greatly delighted. The next concert—the last of the 
season—takes place on July 8. 


At Mr. E. Silas’s concert in St. George's Hall, on 
June 19, a new trio for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello by the concert-giver was the principal feature, 
and is, perhaps, the finest work the composer has 
produced ; full of fancy, Mr. Silas’s Op. 91 shows also 


ee 


mature experience and accurate knowledge. An Tdylle 
Barcarolle, and Gavotte in D served to display My 
Silas’s command over his instrument and his constrye. 
tive power. The violinist was Mr. Henry Holmes, who 
played Bach’s Sonata in A with Mr. Silas, and a solo 
of his own which was encored. The violoncellist was 
Signor Pezze. Miss Nessie Goode, Miss Butterworth 
and Mr. Lithgow James were the vocalists, 


The First Students’ Concert of the National Academy 
for the higher development of pianoforte playing 
England, took place on June 19th, at the Beethoven 
Rooms. Some excellent music was performed in most 
artistic style, eight students (six ladies and two gentle. 
men) taking part. The performance reflects the 
highest credit on the Academy. Our readers are of 
course aware that the President is Mr. Franklin 
Taylor, and the Director Mr. Oscar Beringer. 


Sir Julius Benedict gave his annual grand morning 
concert on June 21, at the Floral Hall, Covent Garden, 
under the immediate patronage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
and the Princess Mary Adelaide and Duke of Teck. 
There was the usual gathering of artistic talent, and 
an aristocratic audience crowded the hall. 


Mdme. Sainton Dolby’s Academy Concert took place 
at Willis’s Rooms on June 22. Amongst the young 
ladies who showed proficiency, we may mention Miss 
Julia Wigan, Miss Katharine Wallace, and Miss Helena 
Cunningham. Mrs. Beesley and Mdme. Sainton varied 
the program with their respective instrumental per- 
formances. 


On June 23 a grand morning concert was given by 
Mdme. Christine Nilsson in St. James’s Hall, in aid 
of the Westminster Training School and Home for 
Nurses. To say that the concert was a complete success 
it need be only observed that it was patronised by her 
Majesty and other members of the Royal Family, and 
that Mdme. Nilsson was supported by Madlle. Titiens, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdme. Anna de Belocca, 
Miss Ashton, M. Capoul, Signor Foli, M. de Soria, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, &c. The program was sufficiently ample 
in itself to satisfy the greatest lover of song, but in 
Cimarosa’s trio song of * Le faccio un inchino;” from 
the ‘ Matrimonio Segreto,” an encore was demanded 
from Madlle. Titiens, Mdme. Nilsson, and Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini. Mdme. Nilsson was also encored in 
a new song entitled “‘ Let me dream again,” the worls 
by Mr. B. OC. Stephenson, and the music by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, and she brought the concert to a close (by 
special request) with her Swedish melodies. M. de 
Soria and Mr. Sims Reeves were also called upon to 
repeat favourite songs. The hall was full; there not 
being a vacant seat to be seen. This is not the first 
occasion on which Mdme. Nilsson has volunteered 
her valuable services in aid of this particular charity. 
She tendered them Iast year with the result of produc: 
ing £900 for the Home for Nurses, and judging from the 
fulness of the attendance and the enthusiasm of the 
audience, the results must be at least as satisfactory 
this year. With regard to the charity it may be stated 
that the object is to train nurses in connection with the 
Westminster Hospital, not only for the service of the 
hospital, but for attendance in private families, and wit 
this view to provide them with the best education and 








permanent home. 
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yr. John Thomas (Harpist to Her Majesty the 
nen) gave his Grand Harp Concert at St. James's 
fl, on Thursday afternoon, June 24th. A Band of 
jarps, played by Mrs. J. Balsir Chatterton, Mrs. 
Wright, Mrs. Frost, Miss V. Trust, Miss Edith Brand, 
fr, Taliesin James, and Mr. T. H. Wright, played the 
following pieces: ‘* Greek Pirates’ Chorus,” Parish 
Alvars; “‘ Bardic Fantasia,” John Thomas ; and the 
War March from ‘‘ Athalie,” arranged by John Thomas, 
with Pianoforte 4 Quatre Mains, by Mr. Puddicombe, 
wi Mr. Henry Parker. Besides these there were— 
Grand Duet, in E flat minor, for Harp and Piano, 
John Thomas, played by Mr. W. G. Cusins and the 
Composer; Solo Harp, “in imitation of a Mando- 
jine,” Alvars, Mr. John Thomas ; Duet, for Two Harps, 
«Souvenir du Nord” (On Russian Melodies), John 
Thomas, Mr. T. H. Wright and the Composer ; Solo, 
Harp, Welsh Melodies (John Thomas), (1.) ‘‘ Watching 
the Wheat ;” (2.) ** David of the White Rock;” (3.) 
“March of the Men of Harlech,” Mr. John Thomas. 
Mr. Cusins gave a pianoforte solo, and Malle. Cas- 
tellan one on the violin. Miss Edith Wynne sang two 
compositions by the béneficiaire, and there were other 
capital songs by Mdlle. Nita Gaetano, Mdlle. Enriquez, 
Mille. Elena Angéle, Mr. Burleigh Tesseman, Mr. 
Shakespeare, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. ‘We need hardly 
sy that the room was crowded by a most fashionable 
audience, and that they expressed their delight with a 
warmth very rare in a morning audience. Mr. John 
Thomas himself, as a matter of course, received most 
flattering recognition on every appearance. 


The second concert of the Welsh Choral Union took 
place on June 28. The program was of the usual 
excellence. 


At Mdme. Mangold-Diehl’s concert at Dudley House 
the chief feature was Bach’s Triple Pianoforte Concerto 
inD minor, played by Mdme. Mangold-Dichl and two 
ofher pupils, Miss Paraire and Miss Lawford. 


Signor Rendano’s Pianoforte Recital takes place as 
we go to press (June 80). Whether as an executant 
oa composer for his instrument, this gentleman 
stands out among the great pianists who have lately 
visited us. For the lover of pianoforte playing it 
would be difficult to imagine a greater treat than that 
dered by Signor Rendano’s program which we 
append : 

Fantasia in A Minor, Mozart; Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, 
Mendelssohn ; Allemande, Sarabande, Gigue, Lulli (1633-1687) ; 
Scherzo, Jadassohn; Reiterlied, Der Abend, Traumeswirren, 
Schumann; Gavotte, W. G. Cusins; Concerto Italiano, Bach ; 
Sonate, Op. 31 (No. 3), Beethoven; Feuilles d’Album, (No. 1), 
Chant du Paysan, A la Campagne (Pensée Musicale), Marche des 
Souris contre les Grenouilles (Homer’s ‘‘ Batrachomyomachia ”’), 
{me. Valse, Alla Gavotta e Canzone Calabrese, Rendano; Pre- 
lntio, Fuga, Allegro, P. Martini (1706-1784) ; Impromptu, Op. 36, 
opin The Cat’s Fugue, Sonata in A major, Scarlatti (1683- 


107), 








THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The general entertainments during June have been 
Very attractive. The fifth of the series of Saturday 
concerts was given on June 5, when Rossini’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater” was performed, the vocalists being Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Enriquez, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Signor Foli. 

At the concert on June 19 some of the best 
wttists of the Royal Italian Opera Company assisted ; 


and the fine band of the Palace, under the able 
direction of their conductor, Mr. H. Weist Hill, 
played in good style Wagner's “‘ Tannhduser ” overture, 
** Les Naiades” of Sterndale Bennett, and a March 
(‘* Gertiani”) by Mr. Hamilton Clarke. 

There was a display of fireworks on June 21; the 
great rose show of the season on June 24 and 25; and 
the third of the Italian concerts, by the artists of Her 
Majesty’s Opera, on June 26. ‘‘ Creatures of Impulse,” 
by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, with Signor Randegger’s music, 
was twice performed in the theatre, and “ Our American 
Cousin” with the entire Haymarket company, including 
Mr. Sothern as Lord Dundreary and Mr. Buckstone as 
Asa Trenchard, was given on June 25. Both Mr. 
Sothern and Mr. Buckstone were at their best, and 
their humorous delineations of character were received 
with an applause which showed that the British public 
are in no wise weary of the eccentricities of Lord Dun- 
dreary, or the peculiarities of Asa Trenchard. 

On June 29 a grand concert, consisting entirely of 
the works of Mozart, was held in the Central Hall, in 
aid of the great international institution at Salzburg 
for the education of vocalists and for the relief of aged 
and infirm members of the musical profession. The 
principal artists at the concert were Mdlle. Louise 
Singelli, Mdlle. Pernini, Mdme. Demeric-Lablache, 
Miss Rose Hersee, Mdlle. Georgina Schubert, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Madame Norman-Neruda, 
Mr. Charles Halle, Herr Schuberth, and Herr Strauss. 
Selections from the ‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ ‘ Idomeneo,” 
Don Giovanni,” “ Zauberfléte,” and * Il Re Pastora” 
were given, and the ‘“‘ Jupiter ” symphony, the “‘ Kyrie 
and Gloria from the Twelfth Mass, and the Pianoforte 
Concerto in D made up a most attractive program. 
The orchestra was conducted by Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mr. Dannreuther, and Mr. H. Weist Hill, and with the 
chorus comprised upwards of 1000 performers. 








FORGET. 
One little year has swiftly passed 
Since first our vows were said ; 
Our love was all too sweet to last, 
Within the year ‘twas dead. 
Spring saw it budding into life, 
And through the summer-tide 
Our love lived on till winter's stage, 
And then it pined and died. 


But though the spring is here again, 
The love that once was ours, 

No more shall be between us twain, 
"Tis dead as last year’s flowers. 

Last year I called thee mine, sweetheart, 
But now without regret, 

I say ‘tis better we should part 
And, if we can, forget. 


Exeter College, Oxford. GcrDON CAMPBELL. 








Tar Late Mr. Crantus Kn1tout.—The following members of the 
Charles Knight Memorial Committee attended at the Windsor 
Council Chamber on June 14, and were received by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Windsor: Messrs. Routledge, Durham, Tarver, 
Clowes, Barry Knight, Waterlow, and Bentley. A marble bust was 
presented to the Mayor, and was placed in the Council Chamber. 
Mr. Routledge, on the part of the Committee, presented an address, 





which was responded to by the Mayor; the bust was then unveiled, 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G. 5.—We believe Mr. Turle is a native of Wells. 


ee 


The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


——>———- 





*.* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, JULY, 1875. 
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THE NEW TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MUSIC. 





We must apologise to our readers for the space we 
have occupied in reproducing an authorized report— 
we presume by the Court Newsman—of the proceed- 
ings at Marlborough House, concerning the establish- 
ment of a New Training School. The personages 
assembled remind one of the Shakespearean historical 
drama: inter the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
the Lord Mayor of London, Heads of City Companies, 
ke., ke. The Prince was, as usual, hearty and to the 
point, the Duke spoke like an enthusiastic amateur, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury knew nothing of music 





—_. 
but how to confer degrees, the Archbishop of York 
knew a good deal and said nothing, the Lord Mayor 
professed his ignorance but would call a meeting, and 
the City magnates would find some money. All this 
will be found in the “authorized” Report, which, a 
we have said, occupies so much of our space, though 
we have omitted a few mutual compliments and othe 
unimportant matter, for which we hope to be forgiven, 

Mr. Freake has generously given a building, gnj 
Mrs. Freake and others have promised to endoy 
scholarships: so that though the new venture, like g 
newly-married couple, is rather put about for “ sticks,” 
i.e. furniture, we may expect it to prove shortly a going 
concern. Who the folks are—whose are the names of 
which we see the shadow, we know not; but “they” 
have made an appointment of ‘ six gentlemen at once,” 
to examine and advise. First we have Sir Michael 
Costa, who has a knack of attending to his own bui- 
ness, and who will advise others to do the same; ani 
then Sir Julius, who is everywhere, and consequently 
must of necessity be there: a third knight—Sir George 
Elvey—has proved himself the right man in the right 
place, and has written much beautiful music, at which 
those who go into ecstasies at anything bearing the 
name of Schubert, or Schumann, or Taugenicht, tum 
up their noses. So much for the decorés, now for the 
commoners. Mr. Charles Hallé has lectured in South 
Kensington, and besides being a good practical musi- 
cian, is acquainted with that neighbourhood as well as 
with Manchester ; Professor Ella—for notwithstanding 
the sneers of a contemporary he has a right to the 
prefix, whatever its worth—to whom we are indebted 
for the popularising of chamber music, and for the first 
introduction of almost every eminent artist—who 
possibly knows more technically of music and musi- 
cians than any one living—who loves his art and has 
done much to advance it, and who has never greatly 
cared to make money by it—honourable in conduct 
and courteous in demeanour, with a slight love for 
the aristocracy—“ they” have done wisely in securing 
the founder of the Musical Union. Lastly we have the 
popular element in Mr. John Hullah, who has seen 
many men and cities, and therefore obtained knov: 
ledge ethnological and topographical, and who cai 
greatly help “them” to knowing their way about. 
His long connection with the Committee of Council has 
given him marvellous suavity and self-possession, aud 
this, united with his general knowledge of music, aud 
his broad views, make him a valuable assistant—if 
there be any thing to assist in. He is not likely 
to offend any one;—no, not even Ourwen and Co, 
those horrid and irrepressible Tonic Sol-faists. There 
is one slight drawback, however, which applies to all 
these gentlemen—that their time is fully occupied : 
yet their names may afford a convenient cloak for the 
incapacity of others. 

The projectors of the new School, so far, have 
literally nothing to proffer to theix alumni, but certala 
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deemosynary “scholarships.” Of their system of 
aching as of its particular object, nothing is avowed, 
vet unless they can extinguish all existing institutions, 
and absorb all existing teachers, they have no chance. 
At the present day there is no scarcity of good musical 
instruction in England. Our own starved Royal 
Academy will compare advantageously with most of 
the state-supported conservatoires of the Continent, 
and the very best instruction is to be had privately, and 
cheaply if there be any special talent. It will bea long 
time before a manufactured musician turned adrift 
yith a South Kensington stamp will find much advan- 
tage from it ; and we may suppose that existing modes 
of tuition willendure. If so, what is the new School to 
jo? Whom are they to teach? What want are they 
to supply? Are they to manufacture composers— 
Arthur Sullivans and Macfarrens ?—there are little 
occupation and less encouragement for those we have. 
Of organists for church and chapel there is a redun- 
dancy, and some of the best have literally “ got no 
york to do ;” vocalists are only wanted two or three at 
a time, and there is no scarcity of candidates for 
greatness as &@ great singer dies or decays. Indeed as 
far as executants are concerned, the rule of “ only 
oe at a time” seems to be de rigueur. We have 
me great English soprano, one contralto, one great 
tenor, one baritone—but we are not sure that we 
have even one great bass! Our great trumpeter seems 


to hold an hereditary office, a worthy sire being followed 
bya worthy son; the descent being rapid, if we go out 
of the family, from the silver trumpet to the penny one. 
Of course we have two flutes: but tho flute, though 


tlebrated, can hardly be great. Pianoforte-players 
ad teachers are to be found in every street; 
ad there are more good players of orchestral in- 
struments than can find remunerative occupation. 
And there is the continually immigrant foreign 
dlement, which presses more closely than is pleasant 
mour native musicians. Chorus-singers, it is true, 
are by no means plentiful, but there is no remunera- 
tion for them, as so much of their work is undertaken 
by amateurs. 

For professional purposes, we do not think the new 
School likely to be of much use; but there is more 
scope among amateurs and the people-at large. Let 
sme scheme be devised for a kind of musical con- 
«tiption: so that every individual of the public may 
be educated and taught to know bad music from good ; 
that all may go to a concert without an analytical 
yogram ; that they may not think the best singer the 
oné that shouts the loudest ; nor that the best teacher 
8 he that charges highest; and that they may 
teeognise merit in more than a single exemplar, where 
the greatness is often as much due to “ puffery’” as 
0 merit, 

The Royal Academy has done good work, and our 
best musicians owe it a deep debt of gratitude. Let 
them aid the old Institution by all means in their 





power, and not desert it for a questionable substitute. 
The strength of the Academy lies in work done: this 
will ultimately enable it to dispense altogether with 
State aid, and render it independent of conferences 
of Princes of the Blood, Archbishops, Lord Mayors, 
and City magnates. What good these may do for the 
new School remains to be seen, 





“ LOHENGRIN.” 


The vaunted masterpiece of the great musician of 
the future has at last been placed before the musical 
public, in a manner which has left little to be desired 
by the most enthusiastic admirers of Wagner and his 
works; nor could more favourable opportunity be hoped 
for by the critical of appreciating the power and pros- 
pects of the new school of opera. The result is what 
might have been expected, and reminds one of the 
enlightened countryman, who, being taken to Hampton 
Court and shown the Cartoons of Raffaelle, looked in 
at the door and said: ‘Oh! those are the Cartoons 
of Raffaelle, are they ?—come along! Glad I’ve seen 
‘em!’ Musical folks have seen ‘ Lohengrin,” they 
tried hard to understand it; some expected to be 
pleased, others to be offended; but as a result the 
majority were bored, and they feel pleased that their 
ordeal is over. Is the blame for this due to Wagner, 
or to the dullness of his audience? it certainly 
is no way the fault of the executive at Her Majesty’s 
Opera, for Sir Michael Costa, the principal singers, 
the band and the chorus all do their very best. The 
adjuncts too—scenery, costume, and general getting up 
are all most carefully studied, and liberally carried out, 
not the smallest detail being neglected. 

Wagner may develop his orchestra far more than he 
has done before he will make it occupy satisfactorily the 
place of the solo singers. The popular air is ill-repre- 
sented by the occasional flush of rhythm in his orchestral 
march, and the beautiful detached orchestral phrases 
which accompany the wearying vocal declamation, if 
heard, are not appreciated by the many. 

In truth, ‘‘ Lohengrin” appeals to experts: and if ears 
alone are to be depended on, the most trained expert 
will need all his attention to find out Wagner's pe- 
culiar beauties. And his elaborated orchestral effects 
speak often with an uncertain voice, and it is probable 
that no two persons would interpret their meaning 
alike. Hence the composer is often driven to the 
expedient of the artist who labelled his trees. While 
there is much that is really grand and magnificent, 
there is also much that is bombastic, and much that 
is puerile,—as in the entry of the four Counts with 
their trumpets and retainers, and in the anti-climax 
which introduces Elsa’s mute brother. On the whole 
the production of ‘* Lohengrin” has added little to our 
knowledge of Wagner’s method, nothing to the chance 
of its being permanently accepted. 
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NOTES, 


It is said that this year’s meeting of the Charity Children at St. 
Paul's is likely to be the last. We do not greatly regret it, and 
certainly not on musical grounds. It was at one time a great 
attraction, though dearly purchased, for the Cathedral was closed 
for months while the seats were erected under the Dome. Tho 
coup d’ail at that time could not be surpassed, and the thousands 
of children’s yoices—untrained as they mostly were—produced a 
marvellous effect. But all this may be done—and is done—much 
better at the Crystal or Alexandra Palace: and the grand féte- 


day of Metropolitan beadledom may be allowed to lapse with 
advantage. 


On the first of June at the age of fifty-four died Mr. Robert 
Barnby, one of the Gentlemen of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and a 
‘singing man” of Westminster Abbey, both of which appoint- 
ments he had held for many years. Mr. Barnby was one of a 
‘*band of brothers’’—we believe eleven—who were choristers in 
York Oathedral. He was fortunate soon after the breaking of his 
voice in obtaining a deputy’s appointment as alto at West- 
minster Abbey, where his amiable disposition and attention to 
his duties soon procured him many friends and led to his speedy 
advancement. His good qualities and his friendships endured 
till his comparatively early death; and he will be regretted and 
remembered by all who knew him as a kindhearted man and 
conscientious musician. 


Dean Stanley made an odd exhibition at the Newsvendors’ 
dinner, his observations generally being in very bad taste. He 
paid some compliments to reporters of speeches generally, but he 
ought to be particularly obliged to those who cut down his speech 
to the space it occupies in our own columns. Or, did those who 
report him more fully take the hint he gave and make up a speech 
for him which he had not delivered? The Dean falls into the 
common practice of clergymen in lay society, of affecting to let 
themselves down a little,—an equivocal joke, or a humorous 
application of Scripture, serving to lessen the awe in which his 
associates might otherwise stand of his sanctity. The way in 
which the Dean discoursed of ‘ leader” writers, and the manner in 
which he lugged in apropos des bottes the bon mot of Sydney Smith 
concerning being ‘‘ preached to death by wild curates,” were wild 
attempts at fun quite unworthy of his position. Dr. Stanley 
at Canterbury was a greater man than at Westminster, where he 
is as much at home in the conventicle as in his own church: 
though he seems anxious to marry or bury as many as possible in 
the Abbey, and—horribile dictu—contemplates giving it a new 
North Porch. 


The Atheneum of June 12 contains two protests, for which is 
deserves the gratitude of all interested in the artistic and historical 
monuments of the metropolis : one against admitting the destructive 
‘trestorer” to experiment on Westminster Abbey ; the other against 
the neglect of the Metropolitan Board of Works in authorizing the 
Opera-house scheme onthe Thames Embankment. The architect 
of the new Opera-house will be most fortunate in his site, as any 
building must look beautiful contrasted with the hideous railway- 
stations at Charing Cross and Cannon Street; but we trust matters 
have not gone so far that valuable space and architectural effect 
must be sacrificed for the sake of two houses in Cannon Row. 
We believe that the site is well suited for the proposed building ; 
but as it is of course a commercial speculation, care should be 
taken that the embankment, the finest work London has to show, 
should not be needlessly disfigured. 


The Duke of Edinburgh has, it is understood, composed, and 
in private played, several pieces of his own—solos for the violin 
and violonce.io, and duets for the violin and flute. It is likely 
they will soon be published. The most ambitious of these piecos—a 


Quintet in A minor, has recently been played anonymously in some 
London drawing-rooms. 
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Though musical rivalry is not confined to the higher classes, jt 
is fortunate that more command of temper is generally Possessed 
by our public artists than exists in humbler professional Circles 
in the sister kingdom. In one of the lanes of the city of Go, on 
the departure of some old residents of the locality to America, 4 
piper contributed to the amusements of the evening by Playing 
numerous jigs and reels. The piper’s musical stock being finaly 
exhausted, it was proposed to call in a neighbouring fidaler, by 
some of the party objected to dismissing the piper, and the matter 
was arranged by letting both play together. For a time the 
musicians discoursed most exquisite music, but by-and-by, whey 
the whiskey or the music began to work, a painful discrepancy 
arose, which, despite repeated remonstrances from the dancers, 
eventually became so jarring and disagreeable that both wey 


“turned out in disgrace. A difference of opinion subsequently 


sprang up between the artists as to who was in fault, whig 
terminated disastrously in the piper belabouring the fiddler with 
the bagpipes and drawing the blood in torrents from his head, 
before any of the company could rescue the unfortunate musician 
and carry him to the infirmary. 


It is stated by a contemporary that the appointment of Saceen. 
tor and Director of Musical Instruction at Eton Coilege—worh 
not less than £1500 a year—has been given to Mr. Joseph Bamby; 
and on the same authority that his acceptance of the post will not 
interfere with his London engagements. As these latter hare 
certainly been tolerably heavy, we must suppose that the Eto 
duties are light as well as lucrative. Concordiais in raptures, and 
states that the appointment ‘‘ has been received on all hands ina 
most flattering manner. It is scarcely possible to over-rate the 
importance of the duties Mr. Barnby will have to discharge, bring. 
ing him into contact, as they must necessarily do, with individuals 
who, hereafter, will occupy places of influence in the land. That 
those duties are safe with Mr. Barnby is a conviction shared by all 
who have had occasion to note his ability as a teacher, and the 
devotion with which he carries out whatever he undertakes. Mr, 
Barnby is animated by the spirit of a true worker, and the hapyi- 
est results may be expected to flow from his new and responsible 

abours.” We congratulate Mr. Barnby on his good fortune, and 

without anticipating any very remarkable results from his inter- 
course with the highest in the land, we have no doubt he will do 
his duty. No one would have been more pleased at the success of 
his brother than the gentleman whose death we have had to 
record above. 


Every one knows how the Christian Church was once divided- 
when the difference was a single i—between the adherents to the 
homo-ousion and the homoi-ousion, and the bitter quarrel has ofte 
been quoted as illustrating the nature of theological controversy. 
Frenchmen have been lately exercised regarding a much les 
matter, brought out by the centenary celebration of Boieldiet. 
The contention is whether the first i in the composer's name 
shonld bear one dot or two. Some rash and unscrupulous persons 
have—on the strength of a bust so inscribed—suggested cutting 
the knot by making it a y, but this course is as untenable as Mr. 
Weller’s recommendation, ‘ Put it down a Wee, Sammy.” Mr. L 
Pougin quotes a memorial plaque where the name is spel 
Boieldieu ; but adduces also a baptismal certificate where it stands 
Boieldieu. So that birth and death records neutralize each other. 
M. Leon Halévy, however, has, he thinks, settled the question, 
by showing how another Boieldieu spelt his name: “ probably # 
brother and certainly a near relative of the composer.” He has 
found a book where this probable relative’s name occurs twice, 
and each time with a brace of dots. It is a happy thing forthe 
world that the question is settled, and that the great controversy 
of “ Boieldieu—tréma ou non?” is not left to agitate posterity, 
It is not yet determined whether the false inscription of Boyeldiet 
on the bust is to be altered, or whether tho efigies is to be uitetly 
destroyed. 
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Le Ménestrel of June 6 contained the following startling bit of 
pews — . 

fneore un théatre devenu la proie des flammes. A I'issue du 

eetacle le feu a pris au thédtre royal de Londres, situé dans 
Fumlet Lone. La salle n’est plus qu’un monceau de cendres, et 
les pertes, couvertes d’ailleurs par les assurances, sont évaluées a 
$5,000 livres ! 
On the following Sunday, June 13, matters are set right, and the 
blame thrown on the compositors :— 

Autre erratum: nous avons annoncé d’aprés plusieurs de nos 
confréres, Yincendie du théftre royal de Londres, c’est le thédtre 
jeLeeds qu'il faut lire. Le thédtre de Leeds est situé dans Hamlet 
Igne, etnon dans Humlet Lane, comme nous l’ont fait dire nos 
compositeurs. 


for many reasons we are glad that the Atheneum moved for 
anew trial in the action for libel brought by Mr. T. B. Johnston 
against that paper. After listening to the arguments on both sides, 
the Judges of the Inner Court unanimously decided that the dam- 
ages given last March by the Jury were ‘ outrageous,” and gave 
Mr. Johnston the choice of submitting to a new trial or leaving 
the Court to reduce the damages. Mr. Johnston accepted the 
latter alternative, and the Court thereupon fixed the damages at 
£100 instead of £1275—an important decision, as it shows that 
the Judges will not support Scotch juries in inflicting vindictive 
damages on journals which may have ruffled the feelings of 
Edinburgh publishers. The result will be not unwelcome to 
English newspapers, but the chief gainers by it will be the Scotch 
booksellers, who, had the verdict of the Jury been allowed to 
stand, would have found that the Press preferred to leave their 
publications unnoticed rather than run the risk of incurring 
heavy fines. 


We should hardly have thought that the Sultan of Zanzibar was 
a musical genius, but it appears that he is far in advance of his 


time, and delights specially in Wagner. Apropos of his visit to 
Her Majesty’s Opera it is stated in the Hour that— 


“Itis a high compliment to Mr. Maplegon that his representation 
of Richard Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin’—a work so difficult, so exacting, 
ind so important as it is—should have been chosen by the Sultan, 
whose curiosity is said to be aroused, not only to hear the great 
vocalists of the West, but concerning the claims of the famous 
reported new ‘music of the future.’ It is very little known—if, 
indeed, at all known—that the ruler of Zanzibar is himself a 
tilled musician and a musical critic of an appreciative order, 
keen to observe.” 


It does not appear who the writer is who knows what is perhaps 
wot at all known ; but in the want of competent musical critics the 
fultan may surely be utilized, Could not the Atheneum, for in- 


Hance, get him to ‘‘ do” their Covent Garden Opera notices for the 
remainder of the season ? 


The influence of ‘‘ the stars in their courses” has often affected 
gest innovators, and our great musical reformer Wagner has 
nilered from the adverse power of the elements. An American 
Maper, reporting the Cincinnati Festival, has the following :— 


A sad misadventure spoiled what was expected to be the great 

leatureof the opening night--“ Lohengrin.” Just as it was about to 
n, & violent storm came up and made such noise on the roof 

‘s to render the delicate parts of the music inaudible. After two 
ibottive starts, Mr. Thomas put it to the vote of the house 
Yhether to go on or wait for the storm to blow over. But though 
We waited and waited until we were worn out, the storm continued 
S unimpaired cheerfulness. At last the music had to go on, 
utthe audience had cooled down, and the music fell somewhat flat. 
‘gner cannot fall flat. He is sublime or nothing. Mr. Bischoff 

it the “Swan Song.” Mr. Whitney sang the “ King’s Invoca- 
ova very grandly, and the quintet supported by the superb 
op warmed the house up again. There was waving of hats 
scarfs, and thunder, noise and shoutings of applause. It 
med indeed a triumph over the tempest outside. But the 


Pest took a mean reyenge—the moment that ‘ Lohengrin” 
tuded it cleared up, . = 





It appears that according to the latest decision of the authorities 
that rule over St. James’s Park, the band of the Commissionaires 
will not be permitted to play for the future in the Cambridge 
Enclosure, although experience has proved that spot best adapted 
for the purpose. For three years after the commencement of 
these open-air concerts in 1862, they were carried on with very 
satisfactory financial results, as well as to the gratification of the 
public. At the end of that term their removal to another 
situation resulted in a thin attendance and a falling off in receipts. 
The originators of the concerts were soon compelled to order their 
discontinuance, as the receipts were not sufficient to remunerate 
the performers. The corps was thus deprived of a considerable 
source of revenue—several hundred pounds a year—a large portion 
of which was devoted to sick and wounded members. On these 
facts being represented to the Duke of Cambridge, he interested 
himself in the matter, and obtained leave for the band to play in 
the enclosure, but certain residents in Carlton House Terrace 
petitioned against the permission, which was withdrawn a few 
days after having been granted. So that two or three unmelodious 
souls have so far succeeded in depriving the public of a pleasure, 
and sick and wounded soldiers of relief. 


—————————_—_—_— 


AMERICAN MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 


The rivalry in the large American cities in concert- 
giving, and particularly in getting up large musical 
festivals, if it does not effect a great deal for Art itself, 
must greatly benefit its professors, while it diffuses a 
knowledge of and increases the taste for the standard 
works of the great masters of the past and present age. 
The success of the Cincinnati Festival of May last has 
attracted great attention; and the ‘‘Hub” is rather 
anxious lest its own grand doings in that line should 
be outdone. Dwight’s Boston Journal contains a parallel 
between Cincinnati and Boston. It is not unfair, and 
is worth quoting as affording English people a picture 
of what delights ‘‘ the other side :”— 


The Cincinnati Festival was evidently a great 
success. The hero-worship knows no bounds; Thomas 
is set upon a pedestalas one more than mortal. There 
was no doubt a superlative orchestra, an admirable 
chorus, thorough drill and able leadership, excellent 
solo-singers, consummate business management, with 
trumpets, both of the Wagner and the paper kind, ad 
libitum ; and there was the esprit de corps of a whole 
city roused, and vast enthusiasm. No doubt there was 
sincere and wide-spread enjoyment, and music is held 
in more general respect throughout the West than it 
was before. Much of the feast, too, was‘in the highest 
sense artistic, the programs containing much of the 
very best, though mingled with a greater proportion of 
the new and strange and questionable (we do not pre- 
tend to say without worth or merit). 

It is curious to see how these reporters swallow it all 
whole. In one sentence they group Bach and Beet- 
hoven in the same constellation with Liszt, Brahms, 
and Wagner, as if they were stars of equal magnitude 
and glory. And one of the influences of such a 
festival, among a population rather new to music, will 
be, we fear, to fill them with this false impression that 
the gods of the new worship have really and finally 
taken their places in the same third heaven, and sit on 
equal star thrones with the great before them. For 
observe, this scheme of programs, while it includes 
great works of Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, opens 
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with the imposing Triuwmphlied by Brahms, and ends 


with Liszt’s ‘* Prometheus.” Its Alpha and Omega, 
we might say its keynote, is furnished by the New 
School. But have the Titans won Olympus yet ? 

Curiously again, the Western press, in setting forth 
the transcendent glory of the enterprise, have shown a 
strange desire to make it appear an altogether finer 
and truer thing than Gilmore’s “ Jubilees,” which he 
chose to inflict on Boston. Why compare it with 
them? Has Boston had no other Festivals? No 
festivals of the same rank, and on the same scale, with 
this, only less mixed? Yet one telegraphs: ‘‘ Boston 
will have to yield the musical palm to Cincinnati; 
Mendelssohn, Bach, Beethoven, and Liszt have taken 
root on the Ohio and are yielding triumphant fruitage.” 
And one of the local critics writes: ‘‘ Boston has not 
yet worked up any single festival in which so many 
great and difficult works have,been produced.” Indeed! 
Let us see :— 

The Handel and Haydn Festival of 1874 was but one 
of half a dozen of nearly or equal magnitude in years 
preceding. Now a comparison of this with the Cin- 
cinnati Festival, as to the number of great works pre- 
sented, gives the following result : 


Cincinnati, for Oratorio, gave “ Elijah.” Boston 
gave, besides ‘“ Elijah,” ‘ Judas Maccabeus,” the 


** Messiah,” and (for a new work) Mr. Paine’s “ St. 
Peter.” 

Of Bach, Cincinnati boasts the ‘* Magnijicat ;’ here 
we had a far greater; and more deeply appreciated work 
of Bach, the ‘* Matthew Passion.” 

Of other choral works Cincinnati had: the Brahms 
‘¢ Hymn of Triumph,” scenes from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” Liszt's 
‘¢ Prometheus,”” and Mozart’s Cantata, ‘“ Praise of 
Friendship.” Here we had the “Spring” from 
Haydn's ‘ Seasons,” Mendelssohn’s ‘ Christus,” and 
‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” besides Mr. Buck’s Psalm. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was a feature in both 
festivals, as it had been here in several before; and 
here the orchestra must have been nearly equal, since 
it included Thomas’s whole force. The other sym- 
phonic works at Cincinnati were Beethoven's No. 7, 
and the great Schubert in C; to which we offset here: 
Schumann in B flat, Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfinished,” Raff's 
‘* Leonore,” and Liszt’s “‘ Tasso.” (Pardon the indis- 
criminate grouping.) 

The Overtures at Cincinnati were: Beethoven's 
*¢ Leonore,”” No. 2, and ** Weihe des Hauses ;’’ Weber’s 
** Oberon ;”’ Rossini’s “ Tell ;’ Wagner's “ Lohengrin,” 
“ Tannhduser,” and “ Meistersinger ;’ and a Fest Over- 
ture by Lassen. On our side the list stands: “ Lury- 
anthe,”” ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘ Jessonda ”’ 
(Spohr), ‘* Iphigenia” (Gluck), “ Coriolan” (Beethoven); 
“* Faust” (Wagner), “ Magic Flute,” Schumann’s 
‘* Genoveva,”’ and Wagner's * Meistersinger.” 

We have no room to follow the comparison into 
smaller details; but this is enough to show that the 
weight of great material is on our side—at least so far 
as classical music is concerned. The peculiar forte of 
the Ciacinnati Festival lay in the new composers. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The third summer concert was given on June 5, at 
which Mr. Manns produced Mozart’s symphony in E 
flat; and Herr Wilhelmj played the first movement 
of Beethoven’s Concerto in D, introducing a cadenza 








—_. 
of his own, which, for execution, was marvellous. Mr 
Sims Reeves was encored in ‘* When other lips.” The 
overtures to ‘*A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
‘* Semiramide”’’ were played. 

On June 9 the London Sunday School Choir gare 
their third annual festival, when 5000 singers, Selected 
from 108 London Sunday-schools, and trained by 
conductors in each district, were present. Mr, Lather 
Hinton and Mr. Horncastle were conductor and organist 
and Mr. T. Harper played the trumpet accompani. 
ments. The program contained old and fayourit, 
melodies, and the audience were much pleased. 

At the fourth summer concert, on June 12, Bet. 
hoven’s Pastoral Symphony—which always afford 
material for cheap criticism—was played, The over. 
tures were Herold’s “ Zampa,” and Mr. Sullivan's 
“ Ballo.” Malle. Marie Krebs played Mendelssohy’; 
Capriccio Brillant for pianoforte and orchestra, in B 
minor; also Liszt’s “‘ Hungarian Rhapsody.” For a 
encore Mdlle. Krebs gave Thalberg’s ‘“ Home, swee 
home.” Mdme. Blanche Cole sang the solo in Mey. 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my prayer.” 

On June 15a féte was held in aid of the Railway 
Benevolent Institution, a society which counts 46,000 
members among the 800,000 persons employed in the 
railway service of the country. The bands of the 
Locomotive and Carriage Department of the Londo 
and North Western and London and South Western 
Companies, supplemented that of the Palace, and 
supported Mr. Drew upon the organ in the occasional 
music of the day. All the selections were popular; as 
they were too in the songs and choruses in the grand 
combined concert of the London and North-Western, 
Great Western, Great Northern, and Railway Clearing 
House Musical Societies which took place in the atfter- 
noon, and in which Miss Dunsford, Miss Linnington, 
Miss L. Dunsford, Miss B. M. Root, Miss Crofton, and 
Messrs. Redfern Hollins, Young, Cattermole, and Jones 
as principals, Mrs. Wilshin and Mrs. Bundy as 
accompanists, Miss Couves and Mr. T. Drew as 
organists, and an orchestra full of elegant but unnamed 
vocalists under the conduct of Messrs. N. Pratt and T. 
Drew, did wonders. Mr. Halliday’s comedy of * Check 
mate” also was given by the Railway Clearing House 
Dramatic Club. During the day there were various 
entertainments on the stage by artists known and 
unknown to fame. The total number of visitors was 
15,580. 

On June 19 the visit of the Seyyid of Zanzibar 
attracted an immense attendance at the Crystal Palace. 
The Seyyid was received at the northern entrance by 
Mr. T. Hughes, the chairman, Major Flood Page, the 
secretary, and Mr. Wilkinson, the general manager, 
and with his suite conducted to the dais in the transept, 
facing the Handel Orchestra, where, in addition to the 
band of the Palace, there was a choir of 2000 voices, 
aided by the bands of the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, conducted by Mr. Manns. The Seyyid was 
cordially received by the audience, and appeared mul; 
pleased with his greeting. Having been conducted over 
the Palace, he stayed to witness the fireworks, which 
included a realistic representation of some villages 0 
fire. The set pieces comprised the monogram of ihe 
Seyyid, and the outlines of a mosque, with its domes 
and minarets. At half-past two the band of the Royal 
Engineers performed a selection of music, directed " 
Herr Sawerthal. At four o’clock Handel's “ Acis 
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Galatea” was performed by Miss Edith Wynne, Messrs. 

loyd, Montem Smith, and Foli, with the Crystal 
Palace choir, directed by Mr. Manns, and this was 
flowed by an organ performance by Mr. Coward. 
These musical forces gave a concert before the Seyyid, 
reinforced by the band of the Royal Artillery, directed 
iy Mr. J. Smyth. ‘The selection included the Corona- 
tim March from Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte;" the part 
sug, “Oh hills, oh vales,” by Mendelssohn; a March 
by Strauss; the Prayer from Rossini’s ‘‘ Mosé,” and 
the National Anthem. During the display of the 
fountains the Royal Artillery band played, and the 
Royal Engineers accompanied the fireworks. 

The Metropolitan Schools Choral Society, an as- 
gciation of 147 elementary schools, or depart- 
ments of such schools, gave a concert on June 23, 
in which some 5000 children took part. It was a 
pleasant sight to see the grand orchestra filled by so 
many happy looking young people with their hearts in 
their work, and their performance, simple though it 
was, was not without a certain charm. The care 
devoted to their vocal training, and the readiness with 
which they had accepted it, was shown in the really 
creditable way in which, after but one general re- 
hearsal, they sang the well-selected items of the 
program. Without a slip to require the indulgence of 
an audience which, since it was made up principally of 
friends, would no doubt have been ready to make every 
concession, they rendered a long series of compositions 
sacred and secular so as to be fairly entitled to the 
applause with which they were rewarded on the com- 
pletion of each, and to the encores to which they had to 
answer in three cases—‘‘ The March from School,” by 
(. Filby; ‘‘Oh! Hush Thee, my Baby,” by A. 
Sullivan ; and “ The British Grenadiers,” arranged by 
Mr. J. Hullah, who was also the efficient conductor. 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins was the organist. 

Among the operas performed at the Crystal Palace 
during June have been Auber’s *‘ Fra Diavolo,” Balfe’s 
“Nose of Castille” and ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” Benedict's 
“Lily of Killarney,” Mozart’s ‘* Don Giovanni,” and 
Weber's ‘* Der Freischiitz.” 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Malle, Albani proceeds rapidly from one success to 
another. Little more than a month has elapsed since 
her first performance, in England, of the arduous 
character of Elsa, in ‘ Lohengrin,” when she proved 
her possession of the highest requisites for the inter- 
pretation of musical romanticism and idealism. In the 
midst of repetitions of the most charming impersona- 
tion, another performance—of a very opposite kind— 
bas been added to the repertoire. Mdlle. Albani 
appeared on Tuesday, June 8, as the Countess, in * Le 
Nozze di Figaro.” Grace of manner, charm of voice, 
and exquisite refinement of style, distinguished her 
performance throughout. The two arias of the 
Countess, “ Porgi amor,” and ‘‘ Dove sono,” were given 
with intense feeling, the latter eliciting enthusiastic 
applause and several recalls. The Countess of Malle. 
Albani is ‘another of that lady’s successes. Madlle. 
Thalberg was the Cherubino. Malle. Bianchi was the 
Swanna, Sig. Ciampi Bartolo. The Figaro of M. 
Faure was, of course, excellent. His delivery of the 
warhial air, “Nou piu qudrai,” called forth such an 





enthusiastic demonstration that the curtain had to be 
raised for its repetition. The cast was completed by 
Mdme. Anese as Marcellina, Sig. Pavani as Basilio, 
Sig. Tagliafico as Antonio, and Sig. Rossi as Don Curzio. 
The overture had to be repeated. Sig. Bevignani 
conduct e 

Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” with Mdme. Adelina 
Patti as Zerlina was given on June 14, and drew a 
crowded house, numerous encores, and recalls as a 
matter of course. M. Faure was withdrawn for M. 
Maurel as Giovanni. Mdme. Vilda was the Anna, 
Malle. d’Angeri Elvira, Sig. Marini Ottavio, and Sigg. 
Ciampi, Tagliafico, and Capponi respectively Leporello, 
Masetto, and Il Commendatore. The duet “La ci 
darem” was encored ; as were also “ Batti, batti”’ and 
‘‘ Verdai carino,” whilst the applause which Mdme. 
Patti received was most enthusiastic. Signor Vianesi 
conducted. 

On June 17 Signor Carpi made his début in the title- 
part of “‘ Lohengrin”’ with success. He has a powerful 
tenor voice, free from tremolo, and seems to have been 
well trained. 

Gounod’s “ Romeo e Giulietta” was played on June 
18, after an interval of seven years. The cast was 
strong, and there had been careful rehearsals, the 
orchestra doing justice to the work under Signor 
Bevignani. Mdme. Adelina Patti as Giulietta, Signor 
Nicolini as Romeo, Signor Graziani as Capulet, and 
Signor Cotogni as Mercutio, left little room for fault- 
finding, but the opera failed to please, whatever success 
was obtained being due rather to the singers. It is 
generally insipid and commonplace, and certainly does 
nothing to interpret Shakespeare. The waltz was sung 
by Adelina Patti with the greatest ease and brilliancy, 
and obtained an encore, the only one. 

On the 19th ‘* Semiramide” was withdrawn, owing to 
the illness of M. Faure, and “ Lucrezia Borgia” was 
substituted, with Mdme. Vilda as Luerezia, Malle. 
Scalchi as Orsini, Signor Naudin as Gennaro, Signor 
Cotogni as Duke Alfonso, and Sigg. Sabater, Capponi, 
and Tagliafico in the other parts. The general execu- 
tion of the opera was creditable. Signor Bevignani 
conducted. 








HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 

A splendid performance of Rossini’s ‘‘ Semiramide” 
was given on June 5, with Mdlle. Titiens as Semiramide, 
Mdme. Trebelli as Arsace, and Sig. Rota as Assur. 
The audience encored the overture, which was magni- 
ficently played; indeed the band throughout were 
admirable. 

«« Lohengrin” was brought out on June 12, a really 
good—all but faultless—performance. On the work 
itself some remarks will be found in another portion of 
our columns. Sir Michael Costa has now afforded 
every one material for judging of the merits of Wagner's 
work. The crowded audiences that have attended 
every performance of this work have testified to the 
interest felt, and their enthusiastic applause proved 
their enjoyment and appreciation. The frequent 
changes of key and bright orchestral colouring seemed 
to compensate in some measure for the tedious recita- 
tive, or rather aria parlante (no small portion of which, 
however, has been cut out). How much of the enjoy- 
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ment was due to the spectacle rather than the music we 
need not discuss here, nor whether “ Lohengrin” will 
preserve its attractiveness for another season. 

On June 15, for the first time this season, Bellini’s 
‘‘ Norma” was given, with Mdlle. Titiens as the 
Priestess. The impersonation is unrivalled by any 
living artist. Sig. Campanini took, for the first time 
in London, the part of Pollione; Mdlle. Bauermeister 
was Adalgisa, Herr Behrens Oroveso. 

‘‘ La Traviata” was given for the first time here this 
season on June 22, when Mdlle. Marguerite Chapuy 
made her début as Violetta, and achieved a decided 
success. Mdlle. Chapuy has a good and agreeable 
soprano voice, capable both of expression and brilliant 
execution, and commanding an exceptional compass. 
She gave evidence of careful study and training. Mr. 
Mapleson has again been fortunate in his new intro- 
duction. In the closing situation of her death, Mdlle. 
Chapuy was exceedingly good. M. Capoul was Aljredo, 
and Sig. Galassi the elder Germont. 

M. Ambroise Thomas's ‘‘ Mignon” was promised for 
Saturday, June 19, but was postponed. It was pro- 
duced on June 29. 








THE DRAMA, 


At the Mirror Theatre has been produced ‘ The 
Detective,” a new drama in four acts, translated from 
the French, by Messrs. Clement Scott and E. Manuel. 
It abounds in startling situations and improbabilities. 
The opening scene of the first act terminates with the 
murder of an old lady, and the wounding of a young 
lady. Then we have detectives in all sorts of disguises, 
which the audience are clever enough to penetrate. 
The acting is good, especially that of Messrs. Wigan 
and Clarke, and Miss K. O. Byrne. 

At the Strand Theatre “ Intimidad” has been with- 
drawn, and is succeeded by Mr. Burnand’s old burlesque 
** Patient Penelope; or, The Return of Ulysses.”” *‘ Patient 
Penelope” is short and well played, and the Greek 
wanderer and his wife always raise a hearty laugh. 
Miss Lottie Venn, Miss Angelina Claude, and Mr. H. 
Cox, play the chief characters. 

Mr. Albery’s comedy ‘ The Spendthrift” was with- 

drawn on June 19 at the Olympic; and has been 
replaced by the ‘ Ticket of Leave Man,” Mr. H. Neville 
playing Bob Brierley. Mr. Soutar, Mr. Joseph Eldred, 
Mrs. Stephens, and Miss E. Farren also play in the 
piece. 
: A morning performance for the Association for the 
Welfare of the Blind was given on June 19 at the St. 
James’s Theatre. ‘ Naval Engagements,” played by 
the Mirror company, was the piece chosen. Miss Ada 
Cavendish gave ‘“‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
and a farce by Mr. Collette completed the entertain- 
ment. 

Miss Lydia Thompson announces a benefit at the 
Globe on July 2, when she will appear in two plays, 
and then ‘* Blue Beard” will be given to a provincial 
tour, beginning at Brighton It is said that for another 
tour in the United States £25,000 has been offered for 
thirty weeks, to commence in August. 

On June 5 a new piece from the French, “ Hearts- 
ease,” by Mr. James Mortimer, was produced at the 
Princess’s Theatre. It is founded on “‘ La Dame aus 
Camélias” of the younger Dumas. The audience at 





first hissed ek aaa 
irst hissed, and afterwards applauded yoo; 
The piece was well mounted Bt ca acted et 

At the Olympic Theatre on June 21 was 
** Ticket-of-Leave Man,” Mr. Taylor's ver 
famous melodrama of “ Léonard,” first pro 
year 1868, when it had an unprecedented run of fi 
hundred and six nights. Mr. Henry Neville retains li 
original character of Robert Brierly, Mr, Soutar j 
Green Jones, and Mrs. Stephens still plays the peat of 
Mrs. Willoughby. The other parts are well cast A 
the audience were more than satisfied, Indeed th 
reception of the piece was as enthusiastic ag jt vel 
could be. 

June 29 is the two-hundredth night of Mr, Irving's 
Hamlet at the Lyceum, and the last of its performance: 
In August the theatre will re-open with ‘ Macbeth,” wih 
Mr, Irving and Miss Bateman. 

Drury Lane Theatre will open on September 2 yith 
Mr. Boucicault’s play of ‘* Shaunghraun.” The piece 
has been highly successful in America. 

Miss Helen Barry played Katharine in “ Katharine and 
Petrucio” for her benefit at the Princess's Theatre, oy 
June 18. 

Mr. Buckstone took his benefit at the Haymarke 
Theatre on June 26, with ‘ David Garrick.” He &. 
livered an address as usual, in which he announce 
that he had renewed the lease, but that Mr. Sothern 
would take the management. Mr. Sims Reeves sane 
several of his most popular songs: On the ih 
the theatre opened under the management of Mr. Edgar 
Bruce, supported by Miss Litton’s company from the 
St. James’s. 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Whatever be the result of the attempt to forms 
National Training-School for Music in England, thers 
is little doubt that New York will outdo London if the 
following scheme be carried out. The Tribune speaks 
as if there were a certainty of the College being com 
pleted, and that speedily. We particularly admire the 
Floral Park for singers where an equable temperatureis 
to be kept all the year round. The attachment of a 
Opera-house to the College seems to be thought buta 
very small matter. 


Since it first became known to the public that a pr- 
posal was on foot to found and endow in this city a 
American College of Music the greatest curiosity has 
prevailed in all quarters to ascertain all the facls 
connected with the subject. The scheme has reached 
such a stage that it is expected that in a short time the 
College will be actually in existence. Its founder iss 
gentleman stated to be worth about 5,000,000 dollars. 
Of this sum he proposes to devote about 1,000,000 
dollars to start the College. Further grants will pro 
bably come after, as well as endowments from other 
sources. A number of wealthy and prominent citizens 
have been called in to assist in the plan and act 
trustees. The Board of Trustees, when constituted, 
will take the building arrangements and formations 0 
committees entirely into their hands. A Bill has been 
presented to the Legislature asking that the Park 
Commissioners be employed to designate a site for the 
proposed College in Central Park. 
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See” 

The site proposed for the, building is between 
Seventy-ninth and Rigthy-fifth Streets, where the new 
Vfaseum of Artis building, the Lenox Library being 
dose by. ‘The College will be attached to the Museum 
fArt, and will be in keeping with it in construction 
: j appearance: In addition to the class-rooms for 
sale, the building will contain halls and galleries for 
ainting and statuary. Attached to it will be an 
opera-house. For lady students there will be apart- 
ments provided, where they live as at school, paying 
for their board and lessons. Male students will not be 
allowed to reside in the college. Payment for lessons, 
hoard, &e., will be demanded of all who can afford it. 
But pupils who show capacity, but are without means, 
ill receive lessons free of charge. This provision is 
only for the advantage of children of American 

age. 

= of the most attractive features of the College 
yill bea floral park, where an artificial temperature 
may be maintained for singers, especially during the 
trying months of March and April. The park -will 
be of considerable extent, and will be filled with 
flowers, trees, statuary and decorations. Open-air 
concerts will be given in it: 

All questions of allotment of ground for the College 
are left to the decision of the Park Commissioners. 
The financial affairs will be entirely in the hands of 
experienced business men. The gentlemen who have 
the matter in hand are constantly receiving assurances 
of support from every side. One gentleman who had 
long cherished the idea of founding just such a college 
offered 500,000 dollars in the hope of becoming him- 
self the founder. It was finally arranged that the sum 
should be as a gift to the general fund. Another 
gentleman offered 100,000 dollars as a loan, to be 
repaid to him as soon as the College would be in such 
a condition as to be self-supporting. The offer was 
accepted. The building will be begun as soon as the 
plan shall have been decided upon, the plans being 
open to all architects for competition. The College 
itself will be open in the Fall, when some building, 
to be selected by the trustees, will be used tem- 
porarily, 

There are folks in America, however, who have no 
faith in the old gentleman of fiye million dollars, with 
alove for music; nor in the givers of a few hundred 
thousand dollars; and Watson’s Art Journal denies 
the truth of the ‘‘ paragraphs floated through the press 
to the effect, that the wealthy old gentleman had 
decided to purchase the ground occupied by Barnum’s 
Hippodrome, as the site of his American College of 
Music, followed by harrowing accounts of other old 
gentlemen, age not stated, rushing up to the physical 
representative of the impalpable presence, and begging, 
with eyes down, streaming with emotional tears, to be 
permitted to donate to this national undertaking insig- 
uificant sums varying from one hundred thousand to a 
uillion of dollars, all of which were mildly but firmly 
refused.” Watson afterwards talks mysteriously of 
Erie Railroads ; and ridicules the whole project. But 
there seems no doubt that a grant of land has been 
made by the legislature for a College of Music, so that 
we hope it will not entirely turn out a ‘ shadowy 
cholastic Chateau d’ Espagne,” 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Thero is a spice of humour about the following 
announcement, from which it would appear that 
Societies, like certain individuals, sometimes think it 
advantageous to assume an “ alias,” 


The institution hitherto known as ‘‘ The Church Choral Society 
and College of Church Music” has been incorporated. by special 
license under Act of Parliament with the title of Trinity College, 
London. The corporation consists of twenty persons called 
‘members of council, who administer the affairs of the college, 
which has two departments, respectively entitled the academical 
and choral divisions. The latter department is, in fact, the old 
‘** Church Choral Society,” and the corporation retains to itself the 
right to continue to apply that title to the choral division, local 
branches of which are being established in the various districts of 
London. The management of the academical division is delegated 
to an academical board, which is empowered by the college statutes 
to grant diplomas of efficiency in music, on examination, to ‘male 
members of the Church of England as by law established, or of 
any Church in communion therewith.” Attached to this there is 
a proviso that of the examiners “ one at least shall have graduated 
in music at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, or London.” When the 
necessary arrangements can be made, qualified professors are to 
be appointed to lecture on subjects connected with music as a 
science and art. The college authorities also hope in course of 
time to establish a number of prizes and other inducements to 
candidates in furtherance of the object they have in view—the 
improvement of church music and of church musicians as a class. 


It is satisfactory to know that ‘ Trinity College, 
London,” will possess one examiner at least who has 
taken a degree in ‘‘ Music at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
or London.” It would seem that the old Church Choral 
Society has developed (in words) into college, council, 
corporation, academical body, and has examiners, 


diplomas, lecturers, professors, &c., &c., &¢, Cut 
bono ? 





THE MONUMENT TO MDME. SOYER. 


To tue Epiror oF THE OncHEstRa. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to correct an error into 
which you have been led in your last issue. You 
state:—‘‘ It is countenanced by one in somewhat 
similar taste to the memory of Alexis Soyer, the re- 
nowned cook, erected by his widow, herself a painter 
of considerable ability, who now shares her husband's 
rave.” 
. The paragraph would read more truthfully thus :— 
Tt is countenanced, etc., etc., by one erected by Alexis 
Soyer to the memory of his wife... . whose grave 
he now shares.” 

The insertion of this correction will be gratefully 
acknowledged by an intimate friend and an admirer of 
the many noble qualities of the late Alexis Soyer. 


June 19, 1875. 


At Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s entertainment at St. George's 
Hall, Mr. F. C. Burnand’s “ Old China” is to be withdrawn on 
July 5, for an original production of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's, entitled, 
“ Eyes and No Eyes; or, the Art of Seeing,” in which the fairy 
element is made the means of discovering and exposing the folly 
and weakness of human character. Mr, German Reed composes 
the music. 
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ITALY. 


Mrnan, 25 June. 

In this dull season there is very little of interest to 
communicate, but as I do not wish you to forget there 
is such a place as Milan I send you what there is to be 
written about. 

The last novelty we had was the production at the 
Teatro Castelli of Bellini’s ‘‘ J Capuleti ed i Montecchi,” 
with the last act by Vaccaj. The part of Giulietta was 
sung by a débutante, Signora Talia Lué, pupil of 
Signora Brambilla. The new singer has not a very 
powerful voice, but she sings with expression and 
excellent taste, and was applauded very much in her 
air, and the final duet. Romeo was the Signora 
Barlani-Dini, who is the idol of the Castelli audience. 
Her success in this opera was less enthusiastic than 
that she recently had in the “ Trovatore,” but she was 
applauded in nearly every piece. The tenor Roussel 
has a magnificent voice, which, however, is sadly in 
want of sound training. Still, such is the power of a 
naturally fine voice that M. Roussel, who sustained the 
ungrateful part of Tebaldo, received applause wherever 
it could be given. The basso Bertolini, who took the 
part of old Capulet, also rendered valuable assistance. 
The orchestra went well, but the chorus was atrociously 
bad. 

We are promised a new opera, ‘‘ Dolores,’’ by Anteri- 
Manzocchi, but as the management has already lost 
about 20,000 francs, I think it probable that we 
shall be disappointed, and that the theatre will be pre- 
maturely closed. 

An interesting début is announced. A performance 
is about to be given in favour of a charitable institution 
by Sig. Campo, a young man of whom for some time 
mention has been made as of a future Ernest Rossi, or 
a Salvini. Campo was a violinist at Berlin, but he 
has thrown aside his instrument for the sceptre, as he 
will make his appearance in “ Richard the Third.” 

In the want of subject matter for the present, I turn 
to the future for a moment. In August the Dal Verme 
will be occupied by one of the companies of Bellotti- 
Bon, who will give us an opportunity of hearing the 
‘* Suicide” of Paolo Ferrari. 

The Pungolo gives the list of the artists until now 
engaged for the Scala, who are:—Signore Mariani, 
Sanz, Signori, Bolis, Aldighieri, and Maini. Campa- 
nini is also spoken of. As for the repertory, we shall 
probably have ‘* Don Carlo, I Vespri Siciliani,” the new 
opera of Ponchielli, and the‘ Lega”’ of the Maestro Josse. 
The most appetising plate of this menu would be the 
opera of Ponchielli, but I heard that the maestro has 
not yet written a single note of it. 








IRELAND. 
Destin, June 26. 

The Theatre Royal re-opened on June 21 for Pro- 
menade Concerts, on the Covent Garden plan, and 
there seems every prospect of th¢ir being successful. 
ne conductors are Herr Karl Meyder and Mr. R. M. 

evey. 

The Gaiety Theatre was opened by Mrs. John Wood 
on June 21, with an excellent comedy company. 
They have given the ‘ School for Scandal,” ‘* London 
Assurance,” and “An American Lady.” The perform- 





—————— 
ances have been uniformly good and have 
houses. Miss Genevieve Ward took the ‘idea 
new classical tragedy, ‘‘ Sappho,” by Mr. W. G Wil 
which met with well deserved success. Mr, J Ha d 4 
and Miss Katie Hastings, (Myrrha) gave their oficen 
support. o 

The Queen’s Theatre is doing well with 200d ope 
bouffe companies ; band, chorus, and ballet being a 
attended to. 

At a concert on June 22 of the University of 
Dublin Choral Society a new comic cantata in 
imitation of the Italian style, was given, with a Tost 
amusing effect. The words by J. Francis Waller, Rs 
LL.D., represent the labours of the officers m 
committee, commencing with the Junior Dean, wh 
sings ‘‘ Nunc discipuli adeste,” followed by the chory 
‘* Adsumus, Domine,” then solos by |the Registrar 
Treasurer, Secretary, and Librarian, followed by 4 
concerted piece by the committee, and concluded by, 
chorus in praise of Alma Mater. The music, by Si 
Robert Stewart, is most appropriate. 








NEW MUSIC. 


(Bertini, Seymour & Co.] 
‘© A Song to the Craft.’ By Wiuu1am WIitson. 
A Masonic song composed for the installation of the Prince of 
Wales as Grand Master. It has a bold theme, and no doubt 
answers its purpose well. 


Julia and Ada. Fantasia Polka for the Pianoforte. Composed 
by Ricuarp Dresset, Nos. t and 2. 

Two light and pretty pieces in polka time of moderate difficulty, 

They will pay the student for the trouble of getting up, , 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.} 
“Constancy.” Song. By Cartes Gounop. Words by H. B. 
Farnie. 

This is a very simple and a very pretty song. It has two verses, 
each opening in the minor and ending in the major mode, The 
air suits exactly the sentiment of the words, and these have that 
lyrical verve which distinguishes all Mr. Farnie’s songs. The key 
is D, 3-4 time, compass ten notes, D to F. 


Watchman ! what of the Night? Music by Caanzes Govxop. 

A short musical illustration of an anxious and absorbing in- 
quiry: the material is given—the singer must produce the effect. 
He must be a bungler who cannot cause a thrill through his 
audience by the execution of this simple yet very effective air. 0 
minor and major, common time, and a range of nine notes, E to 
F, show the framework of one of the most characteristic of M 
Gounod’s smaller works. 


“Farewell! if ever fondest prayer.” Poetry by Lonp Brnoy. 
Music by Annrz E. Anmstrona. 
There is not much of novelty either in conception or detail, but 
the air is pleasing and will be generally appreciated. The key ii 
D, common time, compass C to A, thirteen notes. 


“Come once again.” Words by Frnuay Frvtaysox. Music by 
A. Luccrt Srevers. 

A characteristic song in B major and minor, 6-8 time. It 
requires good and expressive singing to produce any effect. The 
compass is from B to E, eleven notes. 

“ Row, Burnie, Row.” Song from the Poem “Borland Hall.” 
Music by T. M. Muniz. 

A quaint and lively little Scotch song in 3-8 time, very tastefully 
accompanied ; one of Mr. Mudie’s most successful trifles, Cou 
pass C to E, 
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(Lamsorn Cocx.] 
Klavier Studien. VON SrerHen Heiter. Edited and Selected 
from the Original German Edition by Antuur O'Leary. 

Concerning this timely publication—the Fourth Book is now 
hefore us—we cannot do better than quote the Editor’s advertise- 
ment : 

“The peculiar merits of Heller’s Studies have, of late years, 
heen fully recognized. They afford the Pianoforte Student ample 
means of gradually obtaining a Sense of Rhythm,—the Art of 
Phrasing,—and the Power of conveying the Meaning of the Author; 
yithout which mere execution is worthless. To those desirous of 
giving at these distinguishing marks of the Artist, and to those 
yho have hitherto overlooked their importance, these Studies are 
indispensable. In the present Selection the Editor has endea- 
youred to arrange them in consecutive order according to difliculty, 
some regard being paid to the relation of keys.” 

The work is well got up and clearly printed. 


Two Songs: No.1. “ Lhe Damask Rose: No. 2. 
Composed by CHartEs Gorpon Hatt. 

Two very pretty songs, neither of them very pretentious, while 
they are out of the common run. The music fits the words well, 
qnd these are eminently singable. No.1 is in G, common time, 
compass nine notes D to E. No. 2,in D, 3-4 time, the voice 
ranging from A to D, eleven notes, 


The Reply.” 


Processional March. Composed for the Installation of the Prince 
of Wales, by Sir Micuart Cosra. Arranged for the Piano- 
forte. 

No ceremony could possibly have been more complete in all its 
parts than that which attended the installation of the Grand 
Master of the Freemasons at the Albert Hall, on April 28. A 
striking portion was the grand march played on the organ by Mr. 
Willing, which has now been published. Admirably suited for 
the occasion, it will retain a permanent hold, as being simple, 
grand, and not too long. An arrangement is also published for 
the organ, with an independent pedal part. 


Serenade. For the Pianoforte. Composed by Jonn GLEDHILL. 

A capital effect is produced by the figure in the bass which runs 
throughout this piece; the motivo is pleasing, and if carefully 
played with attention to expression and phrasing it will prove very 
attractive. It is a good teaching piece. 


Scherzo. For the Pianoforte. By Srzeruen B. Kemp. 

A lively and fairy-like sketch, with some telling nuances which 
do not always lie on the surface; the modulations—especially in 
the trio—produce a good effect of contrast. The piece requires a 
= and certain touch, and careful playing. It is not too 
ong. 

“The Snows lies white.” Song. 
Music by Tuomas J. DupEnzy. 


The verse is pretty and lyrical, and the setting is musicianly and 
appropriate, though the air is not very original. As a drawing- 
toom song it is quite of average merit. The key is E, 6-8 times, 
octave E to E the compass. 


The Words by Jean Inarnow. 


“The Fisher-wife's Lament.” (Guraig y Capten). 
Welsh Words by Czrr1og Hucuzs. The English Version by 


Song. The 


C. H. Purpay. 
Wittums. 

This is @ ballad in A minor, 3-4 time, but the “ Lament” is a 
lushomer, unless the anxious wife were sorry for her husband's 
—_ It is a piquant song, and if well sung will enlist the 
‘arers’ sympathy. The voice has a range of nine notes E to F. 


The Music composed by Mrs. Vavauan 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 


ur England.” Song. Written by Cannes Maceay. Com- 
posed by Louis Dieut, 

The English people 
their own songs, and 
ently surprised at th 
bey may think an y 


—or public—or populace—certainly choose 
we should fancy that composers are fre- 
e extraordinary success which attends what 
bpromising effort. There is a pretty fair 





supply of so-called ‘‘ Patriotic ’ songs constantly issuing from the 
publishers, but very few obtain an even ephemeral success. 
When “ Dear England” was sung at the Crystal Palace by Signor 
Foli the audience were enraptured, and they were by no means 
satisfied with a single repetition. The critics, on tho contrary, 
voted it anything but what it should be—words and music ;—and 
we can hardly find fault with the critics. But it has met the taste 
of those for whom it was written, and thousands are either singing 
it or talking of it. It bids fair to run through all our drawing- 
rooms, to be arranged for choral societies and for military bands, 
and to be ground on the barrel organs. There are possibly some 
persons who do not yet know it, and for their enlightenment we 
may state that it is set in the key of C,common and 6-4 time 
alternately, and that the compass is from G below the stave to F 
on the fifth line. 


‘“‘The Old Flag of England.” A National Song. Poetry by the 
Rev. E. D. Jacxson. Music by Henry Smart. 

It is by no means easy to compose a song which shall really 
deserve the epithet of ‘‘national;” nor is it at all possible to en- 
sure even an average amount of popularity, though words and air 
may seem peculiarly fitted for the taste of the many. There are 
few composers of the present day more likely to hit the public taste 
than Mr. Smart, and as he has had good words to set, and has 
married to them a good and striking melody he certainly deserves 
success. To a certain extent this, we believe, has been attained ; 
and if any ‘‘ untoward event” should occur to rouse the nation, 
Mr. Smart’s national song may rival in popularity the famous 
‘God bless the Prince of Wales.” The “Old Flag” is arranged 
in different keys to suit any voice. 


Figaro Quadrille. Par G. Jervis Rusrni. 
Bonne Nuit. Waltz. By the same. 
Les Filles d’ Albion. Waltz. By the same. 

So far as we know this composer is a new candidate for the 
suffrages of Terpsichore’s votaries, and judging by the above pieces, 
he is likely to prove no mean rival to the popular composers of 
dance music. For the quadrille Rossini’s “‘ Barbiere” has fur- 
nished the motivi: the waltz airs are, we presume, the composer’s 
own, and these tell well, and seem likely to suit the most exacting 
dancers. They all have illustrated titles, and these may reconcile 
one to the winter forebodings caused by the appearance of new 
dance music at Midsummer. 


[Horwoop & Crew.) 


“The Queen of Night.” Song. Written by W. D. J. Curry. 
Composed by H. E. ANDERSON. 

The words of this song are not very inspiring: they seem to 
propound a conundrum—* What is sweeter in creation than the 
evening’s radiant Queen?” The setting is melodious and tasteful, 
here and there rather crude and amateurish ; but its faults are 
fewer than in the average of similar compositions. As the words 
are quite “proper,” and the air rather pretty, some success 
may be predicted. The key is E flat, common time, the compass 
within the octave E to E. 


[Hutcutnas & Romer. ]} 


“ Fair Chloe.” Song. Written by Josurn Bennerv. 
Tanace GIBSONE. 

A rustic song set to a rustic air, with a spontaneous ring which 
is sure to attract. It might have been written by Haydn in his 
happiest mood—can we pay it a greater compliment? Key C, 
2-4 time, compass D to G. 


Music by 


‘“‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” Transcription. 
Par Tito Mattel. 
Signor T. Mattei has made a brilliant occasional piece, of which 
Crouch’s famous ballad forms the groundwork. The difficulties 
of execution are not very formidable, and a little trouble in getting 


up will meet with its recompense. 


Variée pour Piano. 
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[C. Lonspate. } 
“* Karth’s Fairest Flowers.” Ballad. 
We do not remember to have seen this song before, and do not 
know whether it is an old or a recent work of the veteran vocalist 
and composer. But if there be a doubt of its age, there can be 
none as to its merit; every one can sing it with effect, and the 
simple beauty of the air which so well suits the words is sure to 
please. The key is A flat, common time, compass the octave E 
to E. 


3y Henry Paituirs. 


Sei Vocalizzi par voce di Mezzo-soprano e Contralto. 
da A. VIANzESI. 


Composti 


These are six very charming vocal studies, the motivi fresh and 
striking, and the embellishment free and brilliant while never 
losing the character of the original melody. 
companiment is perfect. 


The pianoforte ac- 


Dolce Figlia, al tuo Padre perdona. 
Roberto Bruce. By Rossrnr. 
Il Vin, VAmor, ci fan goder. Duettino. From the same. 

Two capital specimens of anti-Wagner music, the cavatina all 
tenderness and earnestness; the duet all sparkle and vivacity. 
Every young lady should have these in her repertory of Italian 
music. 


Cavatina. In the opera of 


**Santa Lucia.” ‘ Brightly o’er lake and shore.” Vocal Duet. 
Composed by T. Corrreav. Arranged by Aucuste VIANEsI. 
In its present form this little duet has much to recommend it 
—the simple flow of the vocal parts, and the pleasing accompani- 
ment. It is quite easy. 


[R. Mixus & Sons. ] 


Andantino Grazioso. For the Organ. 


Composed by CATHERINE 
PENNA. 

This is a very pleasing melody in C, 3-4 time, arranged with 
good taste and discrimination, a separate stave being devoted to 
the pedal part. It is not at all difficult, and it has the excellent 
virtue of brevity. 


[Putiurrs, Hart & Co. (Liverpool.) } 


Alcyone. Waltz for the Pianoforte. 
MILLER. 


Composed by Grorce L. 


The usual set of Waltzes with Introduction and Coda—both 
rather longer than usual. The melodies are pretty, and suitable 
to the dance-accents, and the waltz may serve as an alternative 
piece for the young pianist who wants something lively and 
tuneful. 


[J. Scrurton. } 


The Victoria March. For the Piano. By T. Barrerr. 

The most popular and most enduring form which instrumental 
music takes is certainly the march ; its bold and strongly marked 
rhythm has served to rouse the feelings from music’s earliest 
stage to the epoch when the unrhythmical music of the future 
lugs it in to save itself from extreme monotony and tiresomeness. 
The number of existing marches is something awful to contem. 
plate: and yet the cry is still they come. In fact with a fair 
melody and good arrangement the march is sure of tolerable 
popularity. The one before us is bright and jubilant, the changeg 
of key are effective, the trio forming a good contrast to what pre- 
cedes and follows; and it is not beyond the powers of an average 
player. It will command its fair share of patronage. 


‘ I said to my heart.” Song. Written by Marianne Perricrew. 
Composed by Sucurer OmamPion. 

A good song—whether verse, sentiments, or melody be con- 
sidered. It is plain and without pretence, appeals to ordinary 
folks, without exaggerated sentiment; and ordinary singers will 
gain recognition for its merits. The key is D, common-time, 
the compass B to D ten notes. 








=—_£=_= 
Tre Romanta senza Parole. Per Pianoforte, dj 
RENDANO. 

No.1. Duettino. 

No, 2. Amor Campestre. 


No. 3. Rimembransa. 


AL¥oxgo 


The composer of the above is one of the great pianists of the 
day—albeit an Italian; and his style of playing has an in 
dividuality which appears even more in his compositions, Signor 
Rendano uses few notes, but he intends them all to be heard 
The three pieces named above are eminently characteristic, aud 


will equally delight the player and his audience. 


La Rencontre. Tableau Champétre. Pour le Piano par Axroxgo 
RENDANO. 


Valse Fantastique. Pour le Piano. 


Par Atronso Renpayo, 

The former of these pieces is singularly taking and imaginative: 
it contains no mechanical difficulties, but will test the power of 
expression in the most sensitive fingers of the accomplish 
player. 

The character of the waltz is sufficiently indicated by its title: 
it has many of those delicate effects which are the peculiar 
attribute of its composer. 

(Srantey Lucas, WEBER & Co.]} 
‘*Out in the Waters.” Song. Poetry by Miss M. B. Surpzzy, 
Music by W. H. Cummrines. 
‘* They came together.” Ballad. Words and Music by the same, 
‘* What have you done?” Song. Words and Music by the same, 

Mr. Henry Phillips—one of the most artistic English singers 
who ever lived—often used to call attention to men being singing 
masters who had never sung themselves: and it cannot be denied 
that ceteris paribus the vocalist must have many advantages in 
imparting his art. A similar remark would seem to apply to 
singers composing songs, and no one ought to be a better judge of 
a possible result than the artist who in proprid persona has tested 
the impressibility of his audience. When an accomplished vocalist 
—who has all his life been an earnest inquirer, and who is alsoa 
good theoretical and practical musician—sets to work to write 
songs for his particular range, it would be surprising indeed if his 
work were not meritorious : and it ought also to be full of character, 
and therefore almost sure to become popular. 

The first song on our list tells a very touching story—and the 
composer has made the most of it. It is well thought out, ana 
every phrase tells, the changes of mode and key and movement 
being exactly in unison with the sentiment of the verse. The 
accompaniment is all that is wanted and no more. It opens and 
ends in O minor, 2-4 time, the extreme notes being E on the first 
line and A above the stave. 

The same style is observed in the setting of the second song—- 
also a sad story. Occasional recitative, change from major to 
minor, plenty of room for the display of passionate feeling on the 
part of the singer. The predominant key is here B flat, the com- 
pass twelve notes, A to E. 

The third song is the most fanciful of the three—a grest 
sorrow being rather indicated than described. Mr. Cummings has 
chosen F minor and 3-4 time, and has again given every possible 
opportunity to the cultivated singer. The compass is from C to 
A, thirteen notes. 

These songs require and deserve study: they have nothing 
analogous to the hackneyed ballad which almost any one can wns 
and any one can sing. We hope that when Mr. Cummings gives 
the world another triad of songs, he may produce something 
equally meritorious and a little less mournful. 


My Angel Lassie. Words by Gorpon CAMPBELL. Music by 
Rosetta O’ Leary VINNING. 
This is one of those naive Scotch ditties in which Mr. Campbell 
has been so successful. It is exceedingly touching, and the verse 
is happily illustrated by the manner of its setting, the alternation 


| of major and minor being somewhat different from its convent 
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———— 
hile the melodie phrases admit of the display of great in- 
Though simple, it is a high-class song, and it 
The key is E, 3-4 time, the 


use, W “p 

tensity of feeling. 

i, worthy of @ high-class vocalist. 

compass D to G. 

“They often ask why I never sing.” Poetry by Heten Manton 
Buavsipe. Music by Mapame Sarnton-Doxsy. 

« Her own Sweet Self.” Poetry by Howarp Guynpon. Music by 
Mapame Sarnton-Doxpy. 

«Duty done.” Words by Justina. 
DoLBy. 

That most accomplished artist Madame Sainton-Dolby has 
written three songs with a fresh ‘‘ poet” to each. Tastes differ, 
but to us the words of each seem something prodigious. We dis- 
trast our eyesight as we see the following line in the second 


Music by Mapame Sarnton- 


song— 

‘«She’s spher about with a sweet repose.” 
What is “spher?”? It can’t be stir-about that is meant, 
ote a verse from No. 3 as a specimen of Justina : 


We will 
ql 

«Years had pass’d and Time with hungry yearning 

Chang’d the careless boy to wayworn man, 
Who back from war’s fierce blast now home returning 
To the mother dear first eager ran ; 
As he kiss’d the venerated forehead, 
Press’d the tender hands against his heart, 
Meetings such as this mother beloved 
Claim forgiveness for the time apart.” 
That Madame Dolby has written charming music to such 
“poetry” is certainly a wonderful achievement; but we think it 
asad waste of her talent. It would not be inappropriate if the 
§chool Board were to appoint an Inspector of ‘‘ Lines for Music,” 
who might expunge or alter before the composer got them. We 
jooked twice at the publishers’ name: how will these “ words” 
agree with some of the naive lyrics of Miss Constance Bache ? 
“The Tree’s Early Leaflets.” Song. By Artuur O'Leary. 

There is a pretty conceit in these verses from the Swedish, and 
it is prettily brought out by the music; though a better arrange- 
ment might have been made than the repetition of half lines. 
But as a whole there is a peculiar charm which disarms hyper- 
criticism. Key B flat, 3-4 time, compass C to E, 


{[Scnorr & Co.] 


Hongroise. Pour Piano. 


Composed by Grorce LICHTENSTEIN, 

This is a clever composition—obviously the work of a goad 
musician and a good pianist, and the latter qualification is essen- 
tial for anything like an effective rendering. It is perhaps a little 
toomuch broken up; and it labours under the disadvantage of 
requiring attention in the hearer to understand and appreciate it. 
Agood player may fix the attention of his audience, and if so there 
can only be a verdict of approval. The ‘‘ Hongroise ” is dedicated 
to the Duke of Edinburgh. 


[Weekes & Co.] 
“The Bugle Cau.” Song. 


W. H. Trerrry. 


This song is oddly named, for all we hear of the bugle-call is 
that its “ sound is still’d.””. The words are rather inconsequential, 
and not very inspiring to the composer, who has not attempted 
much, and what he has done is crude and savours of the amateur. 
Possibly it is a first attempt: if so, there is reason for congratula- 
tion that it is equal to many “songs of the day,” and that there 
we signs that its author may do better if he chooses. As it is, 
any persons may like it from its unpretending character. The 
key is C, common time, the compass seven notes, D to C. 

“ Wishes.” 
R.A.M. 

There is a pretty idea in the words of this song, spoilt by the 
awkwardness of the last quatrain, which also has the rhyme of 
“bosoms” to “blossoms.” The setting is clever, and departs a 


Words by Frep. Grirrin. Music by 


Song. Words by Exniorr. Music by J. Ripeway. 





little from the path usually trod—a departure which the young 
ladies who sing it will not universally approve. The key is D, 
common time, compass D to G, eleven notes. 


“ Stricken.” A Plaint. Written by Draxe Hamitton., Composed 
by Ancuipaup J. N. Macponanp. 
Dreadfully gloomy—the dismalest of dismal ditties. There is 
literally not a gleam of hope, and we turn away from “ Stricken” 
with a shudder. 





PROVINCIAL. 


In ‘An Evening with the Great Musicians’? Madame Inez 
Spezzia and Mr. Ralph Perey give descriptions of the various styles 
of music, and the peculiar features of various instruments, with 
delineations of the characters of the great musicians, and minor 
celebrities, and scraps of their biographies. Vocal illustrations 
are judiciously introduced, and the entertainment is very success- 
ful. 


The Worcester Journal states that the efforts of the Mayor and 
other influential gentlemen of the city and county to secure the 
use of the Cathedral for a musical festival this year have praved 
wholly unavailing. The Dean and Chapter have decided to make 
no concession whatever, and the project must therefore be regarded 
as finally abandoned. But there have been so many last words 
on the subject, that we fear more time may be yet wasted by 
reopening the question. It would be more satisfactory if each 
party would do something to find a substitute for what has been 
abandoned. 


Madame Antoinette Sterling made her last appearance, before 
her departure for America, at the Brighton Aquarium, on 
June 12. The fair vocalist was well received. Three pieces were 
given, namely, Mozart’s canzonette, ‘Quando Miro” the Scotch 
song, ‘‘ Lament of the Border Widow ” (Blumenthal), and Molloy’s 
favourite ballad, ‘‘ Don’t be sorrowful, darling.” Each of these was 
effectively rendered, the last securing an encore. In the instrn- 
mental part was the overture to Poéte et Paysan, and the gavotte 
in F, by Mr. E. Reyloff, the conductor of the band, which gains in 
favour at every performance. Miss Russell has been engaged for 
the evenings, and the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday. On 
Wednesday afternoon, June: 16, there was an English ballad 
concert, and in the evening a Scotch one. The band of tho 
Coldstream Guards played on Saturday afternoon and evening, 
June 19. 


On June 11 the festival of church choirs took place at Arundel, 
drawing together a large number of people from the neighbour- 
hood, although the weather was very rough and stormy. Sixteen 
choirs took part in the service, including those from Arundel, 
Angmering, Amberly, Brighton (St. Nicholas), Worthing, Little- 
hampton, Poling, Patching, &c. The service commenced at 11.30 
with the processional hymn, 878. The other part of the service 
was—Venite, to Elvey’s chant; Psalms 73 and 136 to Cooke's 
chant; Benedicite, Benedictus, lst hymn, 86; 2nd hymn, 381. 
The sermon was by the Rev. Canon Woodward. Hymn No, 314 
was then sung, and the processional hymn 535. The choirs and 
friends afterwards partook of a capital cold collation at the Norfolk 
Hotel, about 260 sitting down. There was serviee again in the 
evening. 


The Parsonstown (King’s Co.) Choral Society gave their first 
concert on June 17 in John’s Hall, with Mendelssohn's 42nd 
Psalm, Romberg’s “ Lay of the Bell,’ and a vocal and instru- 
mental selection. Great credit is due to the Conductor, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, for the excellence of the choral portions. 


The twelfth annual festival of the West Cornwall Association 
of Church Choirs was held in the Church of St. Mary’s, Penzance, 
on June 22, when a large number of clergymen and surpliced singers 
filled the choir, about 200 members of the Association sang, and 
a large congregation occupied the church. Hymn 885 (Hymns 
Ancient and Modern) having been sung, the seryice was gone 
through as edited by the Rev. A. H. Cummings, Vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Truro, and Precentor of the Association. The Psalms 
were the 95th, the 138th, and the 145th, to chants by the Pre- 
centor. Attwood’s ‘‘ Magnificat’? was sung, and three hymns. 
These were rendered with taste and union. The Preces and 
Responses were the Exeter use. After the sermon a collection 
was made, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The death is announced of Mr. C. H. Hazlewood, a comedian 
who, when he first appeared in London at the Surrey Theatre a 
quarter of a century since, seemed likely to become a favourite. 
Of late years he has been chiefly before the public as a writer of 
dramatic pieces for the Britannia, and some other of our outlying 
theatres. His industry was surprising, and for some time a new 
drama every fortnight was about the rate of production. Most of 
these, however, were adaptations. His ‘‘ Waiting for the Verdict,” 
produced at the City of London Theatre about twelve years since, 
drew crowded houses for several weeks. Mr. Colin Henry Hazle- 
wood, who had just completed his fifty-fifth year, may be taken as 
a fair type of the hard-working dramatists, who, for exceedingly 
moderate prices, furnish the East-end theatres with a succession 
of dramas, which if brought out on the other side of Temple Bar 
would possibly secure reputation and large profit. 


About £5500 has been subscribed towards the works now pro- 
gressing in the restoration of Salisbury Cathedral. This amount 
includes £300 from the Earl of Eldon, £100 each from the Earl 
of Pembroke and Sir Richard Glyn, 100 guineas from the Right 
Hon. W. Erle, and £250 from Mr. W. H. Poynder. Active steps 
are now being taken by the committee towards the re-opening of 
the choir and the restoration of the great transept. The estimated 
cost of the latter alone is £3595. The restoration of the choir is 
a memorial to the late Bishop Hamilton, and the special subscrip- 
tions towards this, including a donation towards a pulpit and 
interest on deposits, amounted to £9879. Sir Gilbert Scott has 
the superintendence of the works. 


The twelfth anniversary of the Newspaper Press Fund was 
celebrated on June 12 by a banquet at Willis’s Rooms, under the 
presidency of the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. The 
company numbered over 200, not including the ladies who 
patronised by their presence the after-dinner proceedings. Dean 
Stanley in giving the toast of the evening spoke of the great size 
and influence of English over foreign newspapers; and told some 
anecdotes of foreigners who looked in English journals for reliable 
information with regard to what was being done in their own 
country. After humorously referring to the eagerness of English- 
men, and especially Scotchmen abroad, to obtain home papers, he 
alluded to the laboriousness of a reporter’s life, and to ancient 
stenography, and the primitive shorthand writers. The skill 
required by reporters in reproducing unintelligible speeches was 
alluded to, reference being made to the sufferings entailed upon 
some unfortunate orator or preacher whose utterances were 
presented in their unadorned simplicity ; and to humble indivi- 
duals whose fortune had been made by their speeches being adorned 
with the most finished graces of eloquence, which astonished the 
orator quite as much as it gratified the public. Foreign 
correspondents were praised for their indomitable courage and 
industry ; and leaders were characterised as the most unattainable, 
unapproachable pieces of workmanship that could be conceived. 
The Dean then went on to express his approbation of the 
anonymous character of our journalism, which he thought was one 
of its greatest and most beneficent powers, for the writers knew 
they were expressing not their own caprices, but the opinion of a 
body greater than they were, and they felt bound by every feeling 
of loyalty and honour not to sully it by any frivolity or levity of 
their own. 


The degree of Doctor of Music was conferred on June 17 at 
Oxford on A. Pearce and J. Rogers, New College. 


The Court Journal makes the following announcement :—‘‘ The 
charming daughter of Mario and Grisi has become the wife of a 
son of the Rev. Mr. Vaughan, the incumbent of Christ Church, 
Brighton. The marriage is said to involve quite a romance in 
real life. The bride was given away by her father, the once in- 
comparable primo tenore and Marquis of Candia by right of birth. 
It is said that the youngest daughter of Grisi was born in 
Brighton; at all events, she passed a considerable portion of her 
earlier years there, and hence arose the acquaintance with the 
Anglican incumbent’s son which has issued in this happy event.”’ 


Mr. John Hollingshead has made the following arrangements 
for his next season at the Gaiety Theatre :—Mr. Toole will return 
November 8th, and play round to Easter, 1876. Previous to this 
Mr. Charles Mathews will appear in a new comedy. Mr. Phelps 
will probably take his farewell of the stage during this season. 
Miss Neilson will appear in a new poetical play founded on a 
work by Alfred Tennyson. Signor Rossi, the eminent Italian 
actor, will make his first appearance in England, and negotiations 
are pending with Madame Ristori to play with him. Signor 
Salvini has kindly offered his co-operation. 





a —$—$——_= 

The Public Entertainments Act, 1875, which enableg places of 
public amusement to open as early as 12 at noon, instead of * 
earlier than 5 p.m., received the Royal Assent on June 14, , 


An International Exhibition will be held in 1876 in Brussel 
under the patronage of his Majesty the King of the Belgians re 
under the presidency of H.R.H. the Comte de Flandres, Th 
exhibition, the initiative in which has been taken by the Belgian 
Société Royale de Sauveteurs, will include all matters relatin, t 
the saving of life, and the lessening of suffering under mn 
circumstance, whether arising from war, fire, or shipwreck, accident, 
by machinery, railways, locomotion generally, or in mining 
operations. In addition to the above the program, which ig yery 
comprehensive and invites the co-operation of men of science anj 
philanthropists, comprises all matters relating to the preservatioy 
of health, including the proper construction of public buildings 
factories, &c., and the improvement of the dwellings of the working 
classes generally. A congress will be held in connection with the 
exhibition for the discussion by representatives of all nations of 
the subjects coming under each section of the program. This 
Congress is to be permanently organised, holding its meetings 
triennially in the various European capitals. The Crown Prince 
of Prussia has accepted the honorary presidency of the German 
committee. The Archdukes Charles Louis and Joseph are 
honorary presidents of the general committees of Austria and 
Hungary respectively. In France an influential committee js 
being formed; and in England the Lord Mayor has consented to 
preside at a meeting to be held shortly at the Mansion House, for 
the organisation of a general London committee. 


Most persons have heard of the provision in City parishes of 
fagots for burning heretics. A correspondent of the Ting 
states:—I have heard it affirmed a hundred times that the 
parochial archives of St. Edmund the King and Martyr record a 
bequest ‘ for the purchase of fagots for burning heretics.’ The 
truth is to be gathered from the following extract :—' 1579, 
May 16. Mrs. Margaret Dane, widow. Her donation by her will 
of this date, being the proportion of her annual bequest for the 
purchase of fagots for the poorest people of the 24 wards in 
London. 3s. paid by the Ironmongers’ Company, at their halls’ 
I had always treated the talk of the burning as a jest—and but a 
poor one—until Monday night, when, to my astonishment, | 
heard two of the most distinguished among the City clergy assert 
in public that the parish books of each contain an entry of 
‘fagots to burn heretics.’ It will, I am convinced, be found, on 
inquiry, that no such entry exists, and that public utterance has 
been unwarily given to a statement too absurd in itself to be for 
a moment seriously entertained.” 


For some years past extensive work has been going on at 
Durham Cathedral—one of our finest examples of Norman archi- 
tecture—with a view to the clearance of the monstrosities 
perpetrated in a semi-barbarous period which has happily passed 
away. The “process of purgation” has been carried on under 
the late and present Dean, and too much praise cannot be awarded 
to what has been accomplished. We are sorry to hear, however, 
that rumours are rife that, now the real work of reconstruction 1s 
about to begin, the Dean and Chapter contemplate making 
changes in the fine old Abbey Church of a nature somewhat 
similar to that of those which were at one time threatened to be 
made at St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is said that large sums of money 
are being, or will be spent in showy embellishments of a florid 
Perpendicular style utterly out of harmony with the massive 
grandeur of the building. The wonderful effect, also, of the noble 
vista, from end to end, unique in English cathedrals, is also in 
danger by the proposed introduction of a screen of alabaster and 
metal-work. A brass bar is to take the place of the old marble 
altar rail ; the simple checks of black and white are to be replaced 
by a Renaissance Italian pavement, and a Lombard pulpit is to 
rest on sculptured lions under the lantern of the central tower. 
These are a few of the proposed ‘‘ improvements,” and it certainly 
would seem that those interested in Durham Cathedral would do 
well to insist that the whole scheme should be submitted to a com 
petent tribunal before any irrevocable steps are taken. 


The case of Adams v. Morton and others was tried in the Court 
of Common Pleas on June 23, the plaintiff being Mr. Charles 
Adams, who had been manager of the Hour for six months — 
the early part of last year. At the end of that time he recely 
three months’ notice, but he now brought a claim against three 
directors for three months’ extra. Mr. Powell, Q.C., appear 
the plaintiff, and Mr. Hardinge Giffard on behalf of the defends 
After the case had been opened and the plaintiff examined, “ 
Lordship ruled that there was no case against the defendants, 
and a nonsuit was accordingly entered. 
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The reception of Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem” at the Vienna Opern-haus 
as been most enthusiastic ; the composer on his appearance was 
“ ced with every demonstration of favour. It is impossible the 
oemance could be more successful—and success was deserved 
by the excellence of the rendering—by the band and chorus as 
well as the principals. 

The governors of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy held 
, meeting on June 19 at their house, 2, Bloomsbury Place, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the chair ; first to distribute 
the midsummer benefactions intended mainly for clergymen 
with small means and large families; and after careful considera- 
tin of the numerous applications the sum of £1683 was given 
gray, the number of recipients being 103. The governors 
yext took into consideration applications for apprentice fees and 
grants for education and outfits for clergy children ; and in,promo- 
tion of these most useful objects, gave the sum of £320—the day’s 
gifts thus amounting in all to £2003. The governors meet every 
month for the consideration of applications on behalf of clergy- 
men’s children, and for the relief of urgent cases of distress 
amongst the clergy and their families, and in December and June to 
dispose of benefactions to incumbents of small livings, and curates 
snd other clergy. In May last the governors elected 39 widows and 
qed single daughters to pensions of £20 per annum to fill vacan- 
ties which had occurred since May, 1874, in the society’s list of 712 
widow and daughter pensioners, and at the same time gave £1100 
amongst 113 unsuccessful candidates. 


The musical glasses,” which for some years have periodically 
attracted attention, have again come to the fore in a modified 
shape. At the Duchess of Saldanha’s reception, the Chevalier 
Furtado Coelho introduced his, ‘‘new musical instrument, the 
Copophone,” to a large and distinguished audience, comprising 
some of the most celebrated members of the musical world. 
The new instrument (as implied by the name, derived from the 
Portuguese and Greek words for‘‘glass” and ‘‘ sound”) resembles a 
mall buffet covered with thirty-two wine glasses and tumblers of 
various sizes. These are affixed to a sounding board underneath 
by means of telescopic brass tubes, so arranged as to make all 
their edges level. The instrument comprises two octaves complete, 
with sharps and flats, and six additional holes in duplicate for 
the convenience of the performer. The method of playing on the 
copophone consists merely of passing the wetted tips of the fingers 
over the edges of the glasses, but it would be difficult to give any 
adequate idea of the brilliancy and sweetness of the sounds 
produced, which are, perhaps, the nearest approach to those of 
the human voice of which any instrument is capable. The 
Chevalier executed several brilliant morceaux, accompanied by the 
piano, in @ manner that at once proclaimed him a first-class 
musician. Nothing could exceed the beauty of his rendering of 
the “Casta Diva,” which he was compelled to repeat in answer to 
the prolonged applause. Sir Julius Benedict, who was present, 
expressed his unqualified admiration of the excellence of the 
performance, and the thorough efficiency of the instrument, for 
which general popularity may safely be prophesied. 


Lecooq, the composer of ‘‘ La Fille de Madame Angot” and 
“Giroflé-Girofla” is nearly as stout as Rossini. He is lame, 
Wears spectacles, and has an abhorrence for work. Although his 
musi is bright and sparkling, he is of a singularly melancholic 
lemperament, He is about forty years old. 


The fortieth half-yearly report of the Crystal Palace has been 
— contemporaneously with the report drawn up by the 
mmittee of inquiry appointed at the last ordinary general 
meeting. From these documents it appears that there has been 
a decrease of 62,214 visitors during the past six months as com- 
= With the preceding six months. This falling off the 
; — attribute to “the unfounded and damaging statements 
Sto the condition of the Palace and grounds, and the financial 
—— of the company, which have been sown broadcast over 
at _As to the alleged unsatisfactory state of the 
mini 8 ~ buildings, the Committee of Inquiry give it as their 
pa the directors ‘have successfully steered a middle 
Py etween too great and too niggardly an expenditure on the 
~ : 8 and buildings, and that what they have done has in most 
preven better done than before.” In most of the other points 
vl ed for inquiry the report of the committee indicates the 
*y pursued by the Board of Directors. 


Tork Heilbron has been playing at the Steinway Hall, New 
vith ‘Dili great suecess. A younger sister is with her, who recites 
uity, and seems to hit the taste of American audiences. 


lr. Henry Irving announces his benefit at the Lyceum for the 


Wening of Friday, Jul ; 
“Pipoe, day, July 2, and the morning of Saturday, July 3. 
Richeliey” will be the attraction. < oars 





An influential committee has been formed for the purpose of 
securing to the nation the principal works of the veteran artist 
George Cruikshank. This is a movement eminently deserving of 
support, and we heartily wish it success. Dr. Charles Rogers is 
the hon. secretary. 


Signor Tamberlik has lost all his wardrobe, and a costly colleo- 
tion of antique arms, and articles of virtu, by a recent fire in the 
docks at Marseilles. His loss is estimated at over £6000, but 
there were many treasures which no money can replace. 


Mr. J. Clarke’s benefit at the Adelphi took place on June 28. 
Messrs. James and Thorne appeared in the farce by Mr. R. Reece, 
entitled ‘Green Old Age,” after which ‘ Nicholas Nickleby” 
was played. Miss Furtado appeared in her original character of 
Esmeralda, and Mr. Clarke as Quasimodo. 


Mr. Alfred B. Allen is engaged in writing an orchestral scena, 
suggestive of Gustave Doré’s celebrated picture, ‘‘ The Dream of 
Pilate’s Wife.” 

A new Ophelia has appeared at the French Opera in the person 
of Mdlle. de Reszké, a young Polish singer, only twenty years of 
age. She possesses a pure and brilliant soprano voice, and her 


extraordinary talent is said to have been remarked by the 
Empress and the Court at St. Petersburg. 


MM. Strakosch and Merelli have applied for the direction of 
the Italian Opera at Paris, with a subvention of 100,000f. They 
offer to guarantee a certain number of performances with Patti or 
Albani; to produce several new works not yet played in France, 
and the production of one or two French operas in Italian. 


Mr. Charles Mathews will leave England in November to fulfil 
a three months’ engagement in India. 


The last Floral Hall Concert will take place on Saturday, 
July 3. 








Socrery or Arts Examrinations.—The list of prizes and 
certificates in Music granted by Mr. John Hullah at the Society 
of Arts Examinations has just been published, The first prize is 
taken by Mr. D, McGhie, and the second by Mr. W. Millar, both 
of Glasgow. The ladies’ prize is awarded to Miss Louise Dickes, 
of London. The total number of certificates granted is 131, as 
against 102 last year. The two prizemen are both Tonic Sol- 
faists, as are also 75 out of the 131 who received certificates. 
During the past nine years Tonic Sol-faists have taken eight firat 
prizes at these examinations. The total number of certificates 
granted during that period is 707, and 438 of these have been taken 
by Tonic Sol-faists. The examination is, of course, conducted 
strictly in the old nomenclature and notation. A large portion of 
the Tonic Sol-fa students who have obtained certificates have 
been trained at Anderson’s University, Glasgow. 


Moraity or tHe Stacr.—There is no institution which is so 
entirely under the public eye, so wholly dependent on public 
approval, as the Theatre, and if it is not all that it ought to be, it 
is very largely the public themselves that are to blame. The 
Stage, while no doubt it reacts powerfully on the audience, must 
still take its tone very largely from the manners of the time, must 
adapt itself to the feelings and expectations of the spectators. 
Instead, then, of denouncing the Theatre, would it not be far 
wiser in those who assume to be the guardians of public virtue, to 
recognise it as a great moral influence, and to take care that, as 
far as in them lies, its influence shall be good? Let them, by 
their occasional presence, endeavour to give a right tone to the 
performances, and so make the Theatre, not merely a place of 
innocent amusement, but a school of virtue, a noble means of 
education and culture. And this, in truth, is what the Theatre 
ought to be. I am by no means satisfied to regard it as a mere 
place of amusement, however far from wishing to discourage any 
kind of innocent relaxation. But the Theatre, though it may be 
this, should also be much more. It ought to be a moral and 
educational influence co-operating with the Church in the 
instruction and education of the people, exhibiting before their 
eyes the noblest examples of virtue; teaching them that in the 
long run virtue will receive its reward, and vice be overtaken by its 
fitting punishment; that Justice rules beneath the seeming in- 
equalities of life, and a retributive Providence presides over the 
affairs of men.—The Rey. KR. B, Drummond, B.A., in the Victoria 
Magazine. 
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bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra, 

‘“*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 
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Notice.—A New Work by the Author of “Court and 
Social Life.” 

MY PRIVATE DIARY during the SIEGE 
OF PARIS. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST, Author 
of Court and Social Life in France under Napoleon the 
Third.” In 2 vols., 8vo., with Full-Page Illustrations and 
Vignette. {Ready this day. 

Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, 

Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. 

CENTRAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 
COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of ‘‘ A Hundred 
Years Ago,” “ Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 
1 vol., 8vo., 14s. [Now Ready. 

**To conclude, we may say that this is the first and only book which gives a 
compreheusive idea of the literature of the Central Asian question.”—Pall Mall 

Gazette. 

Moody and Sankeyism, A Prize Fighter's Sermon, The 
Jubilee Singers, A Mozoomdaic Sermon, The Music of 
the Spheres, &c. 

Now Ready, Mr. DAVIES’S New Volume, forming the SECOND 

SERIES of 

UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev, C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Orthodox,” ‘ Heterodox,” and 
‘* Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo,, 14s, 

Memoir of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the Composer. 


7 y I Yr 
MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a 
Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., 
with Portrait, 15s. [Now Ready. 
‘(A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the 
literature of the opera and the stage.”—Graphic. 
** No novellist in England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold on 
the public than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


Round the Cape to Australia, Across Tasmania, A Week in 
the Blue Mountains, The Trackless West, &c. 
OVER LAND AND SEA: a Log of Travel 

Round the World in 1873-4. By ARTHUR G. GUILLEMIN. 
In 1 vol,, 8vo., with Full-Page Illustrations and Vignette. 
[Now Ready. 
** Such a run round the world as this amusing and instructive volume records 


is enough to drive any one, who’ has a wandering spirit to control, wild with 
excitement which such a desire constantly arouses.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


H. Baden Pritchard’s New Volume. 
BEAUTY SPOTS on the CONTINENT. 
By H. BADEN PRITCHARD, Author of “A Peep at the 
Pyrenees,” “‘ Tramps in the Tyrol,” &c. In 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
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Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The FI an. ji 
Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &o, 


THE OLD SHOWMAN, and th @ 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of «Bue 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8y0, ¢ 

“We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of ¢ 
pleasant information. All who are interested in theatrical matters 

it at once.” —Zra. 

“One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian, 
The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War 
Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, ¢ 
paigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &. 9) 

THE, LIFE AND TIMES OF AiR 
ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russiag, By 
JOYNEVILLE, In 8 vols., 8vo. [Now R 

The lives of few Russian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied, "= 
‘* Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of ag 
variety of reading; it abounds in suggestive and teristic anecdotes, 

almost every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate n 

Pall Mall Gazette. a 

The Silent Member, The Talker, The Orator, The ly 

Member, The Independent Member, &e, pH 

MEN AND MANNER IN PARLIAME 
By the MEMBER for the CHILTERN HUNDREDS, 
vol., crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

** A series of sketches taken on the spot obsérvantly and are : 
to be not only of temporary interest, but of permanent use.”—Pall Mall@ 
Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, 06g 
Battys, Henglers, Sangers, &c. ae 
Now Ready, uniform with ‘‘ The Old Showman” in size 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEB 
TIES. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ The Old 
man and the Old London Fairs,” ‘ Half-Hours ¥ 
Early Explorers,” ‘‘ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. 

“We seem indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly inte: y 
for nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by 


above a-certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.” 
Weekly Messenger. P 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the M@ 
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